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Band Music 


You'd stand onacorner or 
rush to a window any day 
to see a band go by. 

The Victor makes the 
world’s greatest bands 
parade before you as you 
sit im your easy chair— 
Sousa’s, Pryor’s, U.S. Ma- 
rine Band, Royal Marine 
Band of Italy, The Garde 


Republicaine of Paris. 


Here are a few favorite marches: 
Blue Jackets Bennet 
“Lights Out’’ McCoy 
Stars and Stripes Forever . Sousa 
Under the Double Eagle J. F. Wagner 
With Sword and Lance . . Starke 
American Patrol .,. . . Meacham 
Royal Trumpeters’ . . . . Seltzer 
On Jersey Shore Pryor 


Ask your dealer to play you some 
Victor band records, and write us for 
complete list of records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


On the same day throughout all America—the 28th of each month—the new Victor Records for the 
following month are on sale by dealers. 
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COL. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


Chief Sanitary Officer of the Isthmian Canal, whose work in sanitation and in the eradication of yellow fever 
: has made Havana and the Canal Zone habitable working places for white men 
[See ‘The March of Events’) 
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The March of Events 


ITH the national conventions less 

than a year away, the political talk, 

such as there is, is not of parties but of 
men, and not of policies about which the parties 
differ but chiefly of the one policy about which 
they formally agree—the national regulation 
of corporations. 

This “issue”? has overshadowed every other. 
In a general way, Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary 
Taft, Governor Hughes and Mr. Bryan are at 
one on this subject. Hence either Secretary 
Taft or Mr. Hughes would defeat Mr. Bryan 
because either of them would satisfy the de- 
mand for the regulation of corporate power, 
and would at the same time be more acceptable 
to the great business and financial interests 
than Mr. Bryan. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bryan would stand a good chance to defeat 
Mr. Fairbanks or Senator Knox or any other 
Republican candidate who is associated in the 
public mind with “friendliness” to corpora- 
tions—all this, of course, on the very reason- 
able supposition that the public will next year 
he in a mood similar to its present mood. The 
policy of the national regulation of corpora- 
tions is the winning policy. Parties count for 
little, and men count for much or little except 
in their attitude to this subject and to the 
subsidiary subjects. 

The Republican party will hardly dare to 
nominate any man who is not convincingly 
committed to this policy, for fear of Mr. Bryan; 
and the Democrats will hardly dare to nominate 
any man but Mr. Bryan because the long 
apathy of the party has not. permitted the 
development of any other man as a “possi- 
pility.’ Apparently it must accept him as 
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the only candidate on the party horizon—in 
fact as almost the only Democrat of Presi- 
dential size whom the whole country knows. 

It is an odd situation, brought about chiefly 
by the dominant personalities of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Bryan, one of whom cannot be a 
candidate and the other cannot be elected. 
But, strangely enough, the influence of them 
both will probably unite to make either Secre- 
tary Taft or Governor Hughes the next Presi- 
dent—more likely Secretary Taft. 

There are, thus, only three active forces in 
national politics now—Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Bryan, and the régulative policy upon which 
for all practical purposes they are agreed. 
The political parties, as parties, are dormant 
masses upon which these active influences may 
work. Mr. Bryan has for the time being 
killed the Democratic party, as a party, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has so given the Republican 
party a new direction of activity that his policies 
dominate it. 


PARTIES AND PRESENT LEADERS 


OOKED at from a_ philosophical point 

of view, this anomalous political situation 
is not necessarily discouraging. On the con- 
trarv, it probably means that we are near 
to a time when the parties, as parties, will 
again have to give clearer and _ better 
accounts of themselves and show better reasons 
for existence. 

It is interesting to recall how we came into 
this peculiarly personal era of political history. 
As late as Mr. Cleveland’s second Administra- 
tion the parties, as parties—as large masses 
of men, independently of the personality of 
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MR. JAMES W. VAN CLEAVE, OF ST. LOUIS 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers 


[See “The March of Events’’| 
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MR. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX 


Who, as Chairman of the Greater New York Section of the New York Public Utilities Commission, occupies 
the most influential position in the most important state movement for railroad regulation 
te March of Events”) 
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leaders—stood in dead earnest for opposing 
policies. If you were a Republican, you were 
a protectionist; and, if you were a Democrat, 
(in spite of Mr. Randall and Mr. Gorman 
and a few other such men) you were a radical 
tariff-reformer, perhaps even a_ free-trader. 
Mr. Cleveland’s second election was the 
triumph of this latter party principle. It meant 
this emphatically and it had no other meaning. 

Then came the economic breakdown of the 
Democratic Party. It vilified Mr. Cleveland; 
it took up the free coinage of silver; it accepted 
the leadership of Mr. Bryan. In a word, it 
lost economic character and standing among 
the thoughtful political parties of the world. It 
became a “crank” party. The sound business 
and financial interests of the whole country 
were necessarily arrayed against it. This 
was enough to defeat it. 

But the damage done by a breakdown in 
economic character by one party was, of course, 
not confined to that one party. It is almost 
always true that when one party breaks down 
in character, the other does too. The massing 
of all the strong industrial, commercial, and 
financial interests in the opposing party brought 
the inevitable result of strong financial manage- 
ment into politics—in a word, brought Mr. 
Hanna and Tis unprecedented use of money in 
campaigns; and along with this came the still 
greater power in politics and in government 
of the great financial interests. Had they 
not saved the country and was the government 
not properly theirs? Mr. Hanna himself went 
into the Senate and leadership in Congress 
passed more and more completely into the 
hands of representatives of the great financial 
and transportation interests. 

President McKinley saw clearly the wrong 
and the danger of this excessive special privilege 
and therefore of special power; and, when his 
death occurred, he was gradually preparing 
the way for an effort to correct the most 
glaring inequalities of the tariff—in other 
words, to give his party again a party policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt has gone toward the same 
large purpose of freeing the government from 
undue control by the great interests, but he 


has gone about it in a different way. Any 
change in the tariff must be legislative. But 


Mr. Roosevelt in his characteristic effort to 
enforce the laws found pressing executive tasks 
which led to the lessening of the grasp of great 
corporations on undue profit and power; and 
he has proceeded toward the same large pur- 
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pose by making the executive department 
energetic—by enforcing laws that had been 
already enacted and by msisting on fortifying 
them by supplementary legislation. This has 
been a swifter and a more direct attack on 
privilege than trying to reform the tariff, and 
a method more in keeping with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
temperament. And he has given his party a 
policy—the restraint of corporations from 
injustice and from undue political power. 

All this activity has strengthened the party 
at least so long as it shall have earnest instead 
of merely machine leadership. And the ques- 
tion now is whether it will hold to this policy, 
as a party. 

But in the meantime, unfortunately for both 
parties, the’ Democrats have not developed 
a leader since Mr. Cleveland who can com- 
mand the confidence of the commercial and 
financial world; and they have no united 
earnestness about any policy. In spite of the 
apparently growing objection to Mr. Bryan, 
shown by the Democratic press, there is yet 
visible no other Democrat of national reputa- 
tion whom the party seems likely to nominate. 
There would be no use in putting forward 
another unknown man such as Judge Parker 
was. While the party has, of course, recovered 
from its old lapse into the fatal error of advo- 
cating free silver coinage, it has not yet come 
back to the positive and courageous position 
that it took under Mr. Cleveland’s leadership. 

Thus it has come about that the parties, as 
parties, are of little account. The Republican 
Party, which lost its character by complete 
surrender to the Great Interests under the 
Hanna management, has been saved by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s activity and by Democratic inefii- 
ciency; but what positive qualities of character 
it will have, after Mr. Roosevelt retires from 
the White House, will depend wholly upon its 
future leadership. If the same kind of men 
get control of it again as had control when Mr. 
Roosevelt became President, it will provoke 
a great contest of classes. It will breed Debses 
and Hearsts. 

Thus in either party it is the character and 
the personality of the leaders that will count 
for everything next year. it would be fortu- 
nate if the Democrats should show courage and 
convictions by making an earnest platform 
for tariff revision and nominate a man of such 
vigor as to demonstrate the party’s earnestness 
and of such balance as to command the eco- 
nomic respect of mankind, Then the party 
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[ARK TWAIN, DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


On June 26th, Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, conferred the degree in these words: 


“Vir jocundissime, lepillissime, facetiosissime, qui totius orbis terrarum latera nativa tua hilaritate concutis, ego, 


auctoritate mea et totius universitatis, admitto te ad gradum doctoris in litteris honoris causa.” 
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MR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Secretary of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, which is a private institution for the permanent 
correction of governmental corruption by the publication of the facts about government as it exists 
[See page 9255] 


























would again stand for something definite, even 
in defeat. And it will be fortunate if the 
Republicans nominate a man who will fix the 
Roosevelt policies as permanent party doctrines. 


IS MR. BRYAN’S NOMINATION A FOREGONE 
CONCLUSION? 


T STILL seems likely that Mr.- Bryan 
will again be nominated by default— 
simply because his party has no other man. 
Yet very significant protests against such a 
policy are appearing in some of the Southern 
Democratic newspapers. This, for example, 
from the Wilmington (N. C.) Messenger: 


“Hasn’t Bryan made as much money and as great a 
reputation out of his candidacy for the Presidency as did 
the man who defeated him? If it is money in his pocket 
and increased notoriety to be the candidate, whether elected 
or defeated, why should he hesitate at accepting the nomi- 
nation if it comes to him with assurance of defeat? Hf 
Bryan, the third time defeated candidate for President, 
will be a bigger man than Bryan the twice defeated man, 
of course he will accept the nomination without regard to 
the possibility of election or certainty of defeat.” 


The difficulty of putting such a protest into 
effect is the lack of an available candidate—as 
yet. There are two kinds of possibilities. 
One is the nomination of such a man as Gover- 
nor Johnson, of Minnesota, who has been 
twice elected, as a Democrat, in a state that 
has a large normal Republican majority. He 
is a plain, honest, vigorous man, a “son. of the 
people’; and the suggestion of him is not a 
bad suggestion, in spite of the fact that he has 
had no experience in national affairs. Mr. 
Cleveland had had no experience in national 
affairs when he was elected, and Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Roosevelt had had little. Governor 
Johnson is emphatically a tariff-reformer, and 
he would stand on the Tilden-Cleveland 
platform. 

The other possibility is the capture of the 
Democratic nomination by Mr. Hearst. Or 
is this an impossibility? Let us hopeso. Yet 
few men thought it possible that the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York would have such a 
fate as to fall into his hands; and, had the 
insurance scandals not occurred, which gave 
Mr. Hughes an unusual advantage, Mr. Hearst 
would probably be the Governor of New York 
to-day. An abject party is an easier victim 
of the aggressive and unremitting use of money 
and of newspapers than men realize in times 
of quiet dignity, 
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WHERE OUR WORKING CHARACTER IS 
BREAKING DOWN 


RESIDENT MELLEN, of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, said a little while ago that, in his 
experience, the efficiency of organized labor 
had of late‘ years become less as wages had 
become higher. This is a startling and dis- 
couraging declaration; but it has received con- 
firmation from other men of large experience. 
Some careful students of the census tables of 
manufactures and wages have declared that 
this tendency is more or less general throughout 
our manufacturing activities. 

But, after all, the cause is not hard to find. 
We have been passing through an era of labor 
organization when one of the chief purposes 
of the unions has been to make of themselves 
mainly strong fighting machines. A union card 
means that its owner has paid his dues and 
will obey an order to strike. It may or may 
not mean that he is an efficient workman; and 
there is no difference between the card of a 
very good workman and the card of a far less 
good one. Nor, under the rules of most organ- 
izations, has a very good workman a chance to 
eam more money than a far less good one. 

In a word, the organization of labor has not 
been wholly on the basis of efficiency in work 
but rather on the basis of loyalty to the organ- 
izations. In a sense, efficiency in work, 
beyond a certain grade, has really been dis- 
couraged. 

Another cause of decline in efficiency is the 
lack of good training in most trades. The 
labor unions have abolished a systematic 
apprentice system, and we have yet developed 
few trade schools where boys are thoroughly 
trained. Thus the lack of thorough system- 
atic training in the first place, and thereafter 
the kind of organization which permits skill 
of the second grade to receive as high wages 
as skill of the first-class, have discouraged 
the development of the highest efficiency. 

This is a fact that touches the very founda- 
tions of American character and of American 
progress. It should be a subject of the gravest 
concern not only to labor unions, to skilled 
workmen, and to the employers of skilled 
workmen, but to every class of society. It 
means retrogression. It means—to the extent 
to which inefficiency has increased—a failure 
in our educational and social life. 

Mr. Mellen, in fact, only put in concrete 
form what the best students of American 
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conditions have lately become more and more 
alarmed about. We have no adequate machin- 
ery for training boys for high hand-work; and 
there is an increasing social disinclination to 
take up the trades. Some of the few trade 
schools that we have lack as many pupils as 
they could train, because boys of ability and 
earnestness prefer the more “respectable” 
life of business and of the professions. A lad 
will become a bank-clerk for.$10 a week who 
would scorn to become an iron moulder for $20, 
in spite of the fact that the moulder is the more 
likely, if he have thrift and executive ability, 
to attain independence. 

On one side the workingmen’s organizations 
discourage the highest efficiency and on the 
other side our educational life and our social 
life set up false standards. It is high time 
we were waking up to the peril in which this 
puts American life; and the many signs that we 
are waking up are among the most cheerful 
facts of present activity. 


THE OPEN SHOP CAMPAIGN 


HE National Association of Manufac- 
turers is alive to the danger to our 
industries that a lack of workmen’s efficiency 
brings. Under the presidency of Mr. James 
W. Van Cleave, of St. Louis, the Association 
is undertaking to arouse the public to the full 
truth of our industrial situation. Its platform 
has as its principal plank the open shop. The 
open shop means: “No restrictions in the 
use of tools, machinery or materials, except 
of such as are unsafe; no limitation of output; 
no restriction of the number of apprentices 
and helpers, when of proper age; no boycott; 
no sympathetic strike; no sacrifice. of the 
independent workingman to the labor union; 
no compulsory use of the union label.” 

These principles are necessary for American 
industrial progress. . For that matter they are 
necessary even for social or political progress. 
Under the influence of the unions, apprentices 
have been restricted, the boycott and the 
sympathetic strike have been used to the damage 
of innocent persons, and output has been 
limited. Worse yet, where they have had 
sufficient political influence, graft has thriven 
—necessarily because politics rested on a 
false basis. Worse yet, our social notions 


have so changed that the skilled trades are not 
as attractive to American youth as they once 
were and must become again. 

The Association of Manufacturers, with its 
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local organizations, is systematically under- 
taking a campaign of education, using every 
legitimate method of persuasion; and it will 
establish labor bureaus where workmen may 
find employment and employers may find 
workmen. Every State will have its com- 
mittee to further the Association’s aims. And 
it is undertaking a general campaign for the 
establishment of trade high-schools as a part 
of the public school system. This is the 
solution of the difficulty that seems most 
promising and most probable. 


THE OPEN SHOP—A CASE IN POINT 


HE efforts of ill-managed labor unions 

to obstruct industrial progress are illus- 

trated by a little occurrence in the press-room 
of THE WoRLD’s Work. 

Mechanical feeders are now made which 
feed paper to printing presses with greater 
regularity and at greater speed and consequently 
with greater economy than men can feed it; 
and the presses on which this magazine is 
printed are equipped with these mechanical 
feeders. The Feeders’ Union in New York 
demanded that as many men should be em- 
ployed in this shop as would be required if 
no mechanical feeder had been invented. 

This demand means that a number of men 
must be kept at full wages whose sole duty it 
would be to stand (or to sit) and see the ma- 
chinery run—see the presses fed better than 
they could feed them. When the owners of the 
shop declined to accede to this demand, all 
the feeders and the pressmen as well, who had 
not even the feeders’ excuse, went out. Some 
of them, or their fellows of the union, are now 
spending their days on the street nearby as 
“pickets,” endeavoring to persuade the men 
who have their places to give up their jobs. 

This demand is the sdme as to say that a 
shoe-manufacturer who pegs shoes by machin- 
ery must employ as many shoemakers as woula 
be necessary to peg by hand all the shoes that 
he makes by machinery. It is the same as to 
say that a cotton-manufacturer must employ 
as many women as could spin by hand all the 
thread-product of his mill; and soon. Ina 
word, the industrial advance made by machin- 
ery must be stopped! This in the face of the 
fact that every competent pressman in the 
United States can get a job at good wages. 

When a union or any other set of men under- 
takes so large a task as checking the use of 
machinery, they make a pitiful display of a 
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wrong relation to life and to work in this year 
1907 and in these United States of America. 
Such unions are throwing away the help and 
sympathy and cooperation of other working 
men—of the owners of this shop, for example, 
who themselves are working men or noth- 
ing. 

Of course, such an effort is a foregone failure. 
Else who could conduct shops with any hope 
of success? But for the moment even as pitiful 
an effort to reverse human progress as this is 
causes some trouble. For instance, a part of 
the edition of the July number of THE WoRLp’s 
Work was delayed for a few days, to the 
annoyance of some subscribers. There are 
very few pardonable reasons for delay in issuing 
a periodical. But, if any delay be pardonable, 
the publishers hope that this is. 

To those who have been patient or sym- 
pathetic under this annoyance, the publishers 
wish to express their hearty appreciation. The 
union feeders and pressmen have done them 
good service by making this publishing house 
an open shop from the top floor to the basement, 
and it will remain an open shop. 

Most questions that arise in the conduct of 
life or of industry are debatable. But this is 
not one of them. The conclusion was reached 
before the controversy was begun. The owners 
of this publishing house might conceivably 
shut it up and earn their livings in some other 
way—a contingency, however, that is not 
imminent; but, as they regard their duty to 
themselves and to society, they could not con- 
ceivably conduct it at the retrogressive and 
uneconomic dictation of other persons, espe- 
cially when this dictation is based on a plan of 
work that makes for inefficiency and weakens 
manhood. 


THE CONFLICT ABOUT PUBLIC LANDS 


HERE is, of course, a body of laws to 

govern the care and the use and the dis- 
position of government lands in the Western 
States. But many of them have been so sys- 
tematically disregarded, evaded, and violated 
that in many communities they have become 
a dead letter. Public opinion has become ad- 
Justed to evading them. Important enterprises 
are conducted in disregard of them, and 
large investments made. Many men ceased 
supposing that they would ever be rigidly en- 
forced; and the “moral sentiment” of many 
communities approved their desuetude. Yet 
in the main these are wise laws, necessary 
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for the proper use or for the preservation of 
forests and water-supplies. 

When the present Administration began to 
enforce them, many prominent men were in- 
dicted and some were convicted. But the 
sympathy of a large part of the public in the 
West was with the violators and not with the 
enforcers of the law. At the recent Public 
Land Convention in Denver, the Colorado 
delegates wore badges denouncing “inter- 
ference by Government bureaus under auto- 
cratic rules and regulations”; Senator Hey- 
burn exhibited a map of Idaho showing the 
large areas of forest reserves and spoke as if 
the Government had. forcibly and wantonly 
taken this land from people who had titles to 
it; and the drift of the addresses was against 
the enforcement of the law. 

The whole subject is in a chaotic state. 
Congress stopped some executive orders iouch- 
ing land-administration while they were in 
process of execution. The Western sentiment 
—a strong part of it at least—is opposed to 
the proper preservation of these forests. The 
Administration is, of course, in favor of their 
preservation. The public opinion of the coun- 
try (except so much of it as is more or less 
selfishly interested or has suffered hardship 
because of the recent enforcement of laws long 
disregarded) demands that the policy of the 
Administration be carried out. The conflict 
will continue in Congress, as it is all the while 
appearing in the courts, where land-thieves 
are brought to trial. If the general purpose 
of the existing laws and the policy of the Presi- 
dent prevail, as they are likely to do, Mr. 
Roosevelt will receive the thanks of the next 
generation, which will be more earnest even 
than the opposition of ‘the present. The 
Western trip of Secretary Garfield, Mr. Pinchot, 
of the Bureau of Forestry ,and Mr. Ballinger, 
Land Commissioner, was a wise use of the 
summer. These capable and courageous public 
servants can have no aim but the public good— 
of this generation and of the next; and they will 
be able to present the problem and to execute 
the laws and to frame policies with first-hand 
information. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE REGULATION OF TRAFFIC 
COMPANIES IN NEW YORK 


O* JULY ist, two new commissions of five 

members each took charge of the super- 
vision of all railroad, street-railway, subway, 
express, lighting and miscellaneous transporta- 
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tion companies in the State of New York. 
These two commissions took over the authority 
and the duties vested for years in the Rapid 
Transit Commission, the State Railroad Com- 
mission, the Gas and Electricity Commission, 
and the State Inspectors of Water Meters, and 
various new duties besides imposed under 
the act which brought these new commissions 
into being. 

No man can say in advance whether they 
can successfully do the thousand tasks that 
must arise in a state as big and populous as 
New York. Of course, similar commissions 
have done well in other states, and even more 
strikingly in other countries—but New York is 
New York, and no other place. Besides, the 
powers of these commissions are more sweep- 
ing than the powers, we believe, given to 
similar bodies in any other state. 

It is within the power of the commissioners 
to control the making of railroad rates, the pro- 
vision of adequate car-supply, both on railroads 
and street-railways, the distribution of cars to 
shippers, the giving of free or reduced-rate 
transportation, the issue of stocks and bonds, 
the purchase or lease of one corporation by 
another, the issue and capitalization of fran- 
chises, and the consolidation, in any form 
whatever, of companies that come under the 
Public Utilities Act. Telephone and telegraph 
companies alone are excepted from the author- 
ity and control of the commissioners. 

The men in whom are vested these remark- 
able powers are not widely known men. Mr. 
William R. Willcox, the Chairman of the New 
York City Commission, has gained an hon- 
orable public reputation as postmaster of 
New York City. Mr. Frank W. Stevens, the 
chairman of the State Commission, is little 
known in public life, and is known not at all 
to the political world. In fact, the members 
of the commissions, chosen directly by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, are singularly free from political 
trammels. The whole body is strictly non- 
political. Of the ten members, but one, Mr. 
James E. Sague, is a_ practical railroad 
man. There is not a traction expert, a gas 
expert, nor an engineer on the board. The 
Governor appears to have gone on the safe 
assumption that, if he selected honest and 
faithful commissioners, they could hire all 
necessary expert advice. The public at large 
will probably agree with Governor Hughes 
that the first requisites are honesty and willing- 
ness to work overtime. 
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For the task is one that will require the most 
painstaking labor. There will be no holidays 
for these commissions, and their way will be 
beset with many pitfalls. Already one branch 
of the newspaper press is calling upon them 
immediately to undertake a prosecution of 


certain capitalists. Criticism will be the 
daily fare of the commissioners. It is well 
that so many of them are lawyers, for it will 
require the nicest discrimination and the most 
imperturbable composure to choose the right 
path in the control of the administration of 
these great companies, particularly of those 
in New York City. 

So long as Mr. Hughes is Governor, the poli- 
cies, the initiative and the results of these com- 
missions will be based upon the nicest legal 
judgment, the fairest interpretation of the 
laws, and the same spirit of courageous fair 
play that prompted his veto of the two-cent 
bill in the face of the country-wide agitation 
against the railroads and the hysteria of a 
large, if not particularly influential, part of 
the press. For this law is the great personal 
triumph of the Governor—his contribution to 
the most pressing and most vexing problem 
of our time. And, if it work well under his 
guidance, it will have made a long start toward 
permanence. 


VAST SUMS TO NEW FIELDS—AND THE RESULT 


RANCE and England are two of the 
richest nations in the world. New York 
is one of the richest cities in the world. 
Yet in the last week in June, British consols 
and French rentes, which are the representative 
bonds of those two nations, fell to the lowest 
prices in years. And in the same week the 
City of New York offered for sale nearly thirty 
million dollars of its four per cent. stock and 
received bids for only two and a half millions. 
In other words, this city is unable, at this time, 
to sell its stocks even at a price the lowest in 
its history. 

What is the meaning of these events? No 
one believes that the English nation, at peace 
with all the world and at the very crest of its 
commercial greatness, is weaker to-day than 
it was, for instance, in the second year of the 
Boer War. Nor can any man say that France 
is weakening, although it may be noted that 
the income tax, recently laid, has struck a blow 
at the popular habit of investing in the national 
bonds. Certainly no New Yorker is willing 
to admit that the bonds or stocks of the city are 
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less valuable to-day than they were ten years 
ago. Yet ten years ago the city could sell 33 
per cent. stock for a better price than it can 
now sell 4 per ccnt. stock. 

The cause is not in England, nor in France, 
nor in New York. It is in underlying economic 
conditions. Money is scarce the world around. 
Such a tremendous amount of capital is needed 
to carry on great works in all lands, the mills, 
the shops, the railroads, the canals, the farms— 
in a word commerce—that it is more and more 
difficult to borrow great sums of money for other 
purposes. For instance, the United States alone 
has sent, within the past few years, perhaps half 
a billion to help develop Mexico, another quar- 
ter of a billion to build mills, railroads, and 
street railways in Cuba; yet another quarter of 
a billion to open up the Philippines. Great 
Britain has poured probably a billion dollars 
into South Africa since the war ended. Eng- 
land and the United States together sent more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars to pay the 
debts of Japan. These are but instances. They 
show how the cash of the world has been drawn 
into fields untilled by our fathers. 

True, the increasing gold supply has gone 
far to offset the drain; but it has not met it by 
probably many billions of dollars. For, at 
this very time, when the old lands are pouring 
out their money for the building up of the new, 
the old lands themselves are demanding more 
and more money—money in billions for rail- 
roads, money in billions for business. And, 
between all these insistent demands, the private 
investor stands supreme, the master of the 
situation. If New York City will not pay 
him more than four dollars interest on his hun- 
dred he will lend his money to Japan, at five 
dollars, or even to a mining company, at twenty, 
in promises. It is merely the old principle of 
supply and demand. And, since New York 
City is demanding and the public is supplying, 
New York must come to the public’s terms; 
for that is the way of the business world. The 
man with money has no favorites. Other 
things being equal, he chooses the creditor 
who pays him best. And this is the fact that 
underlies these strange phenomena of latter- 
day finance. 


TO MEET THE RAILROAD NEEDS 


HERE are three parties to the building 

_ Of every railroad or to its extension or 
equipment. The first is the citizen, the second 
is the person who supplies the money, and the 
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third is the plan-maker and actual constructor. 
The trouble that the railroads present arises 
from the dislocation of these three parties. 
The citizen clamors for railroads, for more 
cars, for more locomotives, for everything that 
goes to make a railroad. The man with the 
money refuses to advance it until the citizen 
stops brandishing a legislative club. The 
builder, meantime, also is afraid of the citizen, 
but he makes most of his prayers to the man 
with the money. 

Now this is the gist of the condition that has 
been and will be the theme of so many public 
addresses, letters, essays, warnings and pleas. 
It is very far removed from the ideal condition. 
Properly the citizen should come to the builder 
and ask for facilities, not cringingly nor yet 
as a bully, but as one business man making a 
contract with another business man. If the 
builder is satisfied, he should be able to call 
upon Capital quickly, obtain funds, and then 
go ahead and build the road, or buy the new 
equipment, or do the double-tracking requisite. 

But because of this dislocation Wall Street 
is despondent, the State legislators are bitter, 
for some of the people are savage, and the rail- 
road magnates are not fit company for God- 
fearing men. What can be done? When 
a disagreement of this kind occurs in a firm, or 
in a single corporation, provided the firm or 
the corporation is sound, it is generally easy to 
reach an adjustment. Why cannot an ad- 
justment be reached in this greater matter? 

Of course, the real difficulty is that “the 
citizen”’ means eighty millions of people, “the 
investor” means also a large number, and 
there are perhaps not more than twenty 
great railroad builders. The citizen in his 
present mood declares that the builder is a 
robber and a thief. The builder retorts that 
the citizen does not know what he wants. 
Meantime the man with the money decides to 
spend it in South America, or Canada, or even 
in Japan. 

Yet there is a way of adjustment. To 
begin with, the railroad builder must come out 
in the open and let himself be seen. He must 
wash his hands of the disreputable stains left 
by his dabbling in high finance. He must 
move his residence from Wall Street. What 
would one say of a reformed pirate who still 
maintained his ship upon the seas, though he . 
should now call it a yacht? In fine, the rail- 
road president or chairman who is to help 
rather than to hinder the restoration of public 
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confidence must first of all make himself 
worthy of that confidence. 

From the citizen, little need at once be 
expected; for in the nature of things a huge 
mass of people must be led. No man who 
understands the American people will doubt 
that they will quickly follow, when they see 
that the men whom they are to follow are honest, 
robust, and strong. Especially is this true 
when one reflects that the goal at which they 
aim is their own profit. 

Then, what of the third party, the man with 
the money? Can anyone doubt that he will 
be ready to do his duty just as soon as the other 
two reach an understanding? Is it so soon 
forgotten that the foreign capitalists supplied 
nearly half the money that was necded to build 
our great railways in the first place? ~ No one. 
can doubt that Europe will do again, if need be, 
what it has done before. It needs only the 
basis of confidence. There was a recent most 
interesting article on American railways in the 
London Statist. That paper, which is an 
authority, declares that England is ready and 
eager to supply the money needed by the 
American railroads. English investors wait 
a few more signs that the people—that is the 
government—do not intend to destroy the rail- 
roads nor to cripple them. They hail with 
delight the moderate Jamestown address by 
President Roosevelt, and the veto of the two- 
cent fare bill in New York by Governor Hughes. 
They take the former to indicate the Federal 
attitude, and the latter to prove that in the 
State Governments there still exists enough 
strength to over-rule the fanaticism of the pro- 
fessional anti-corporation legislator. 


THE AVERAGE MAN AND PRESENT CONDITIONS 


HIS is a prosperous country. Its people 
are rich, and they are living well. 
The average well-informed man thinks that this 
condition of prosperity will continue at least 
for another twelve-month. He thinks that 
perhaps the presidential year will bring some 
falling off of the full current, but he does not 
dream that this disturbance will affect his 
personal fortunes. 
Yet, here and there, one may find incidents 
that afford some food for reflection. One 


hears, for instance, that the great telephone 
supply company has laid off three thousand 
employees because the telephone companies 
are unable to raise money to pay their 
debts and to carry on new work of con- 
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struction. A great steel firm in New York 
City goes into bankruptcy because it cannot 
borrow money to carry on its business. Every 
train into New York, St. Louis, and Chicago 
a month or so ago brought home commercial 
travelers who had cut short their trips because 
business was too slow. 

These are little things, noted in special 
industries and trades. If the same thing were 
going on in every industry and trade at the same 
moment it would not be necessary to ask any 
question about the prosperity of the country. 
As it is, a question arises, but that is all. In 
last December a few of the railroads began to 
stop their extensions. Later, a few industrial 
companies began slowly to cut down their 
“bills payable,” and to build up a cash reserve 
to meet anything that might happen to come 
in the spring. Even more slowly, the individ- 
ual tradesman, or manufacturer, has begun 
to follow the same policy. It is, therefore, 
a time for the average man who is a consumer, 
whether he be a producer or not, to take heed 
of these things. 

For the average man is generally the last 
man to see changing financial conditions. He 
begins to cut down his working expenses only 
after half the men in his department have been 
dismissed, and when dismissal is hanging over 
his own head. In fact, the merchant who 
begins to cut down his office and store expenses 
in January seldom begins to economize at home 
in the same month. His living expense has 
probably advanced; rather than decreased, as 
the uncertainty has increased in business circles. 
While, therefore, the average man need not 
be alarmed, his condition is at least worthy of 
his close attention. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


HE issue of insurance policies for amounts 

less than a thousand dollars with pre- 
miums payable in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments is known as “Industrial Insurance” and 
is limited to a few companies. The cost of this 
form of insurance is enormous. Out of every 
dollar that policy-holders pay in, they receive 
back less than a third. The cost of soliciting 
and management is forty to fifty cents out of 
every dollar—more than twice the cost of the 
conduct of standard insurance. The reason 
for this great economic waste lies in the system 
itself. It is a bad system, because a high per- 
centage of cost is unavoidable where solicitors 
are paid commissions for collecting nickels and 
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dimes. This waste is paid by the policy-holders 
and diminishes the benefits that they receive. 
There is thus every reason to desire a more 
economical system of insurance for small 
amounts. 

The Massachusetts Savings Insurance 
League proposed to remedy this evil by allow- 
ing every savings bank to establish an insurance 
department and to sell life insurance policies 
in sums of $500 and less at cost, thereby giving 
the depositors the same benefits in life insurance 
that they have in the custody of their savings. 
A bill to that effect was submitted by the 
League to the Massachusetts Legislature and 
has become a law. There are to be no agents, 
solicitors, or collectors for the insurance depart- 
ment any more than for the savings depart- 
ment. The same trustees will have charge 
of both. The same offices will serve both 
departments. The same supervision and re- 
strictions in regard to investments, accounting, 
interest and profits will apply to both. Any 
depositor in a savings bank can have his life 
insurance in connection with his deposits and his 
premiums charged to his deposit. He has 
simply to show physical fitness. A separate 
account is to be kept of the savings funds and of 
the imsurance funds; and any savings bank 
desiring to do an insurance business must 
provide a special expense and_ insurance 
guarantee fund which must be kept intact. 
The form of policy will be prepared by a state 
actuary who will also prepare a table of rates 
and, in connection with the state medical 
director, will prescribe the rules for the accept- 
ability of the applicants. 

This is a most. interesting experiment. 
It will enable the same class of working people 
to whom the savings banks have been so bene- 
ficial to insure their lives and the lives of 
members of their families on terms that are 
economically sound. The League has not only 
secured the passage of the act, but has induced 
many leading savings banks to announce their 
intention to avail themselves of it. It is com- 
posed of two former governors, two bishops, 
a mayor, two judges, the president of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, the president 
of the Associated Charities, the chairman of 
the Good Government Association, a Harvard 
professor, the secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society and several bankers, business men and 
lawyers. The best way to solve many pressing 
economic and social problems is for such men 
as these to get together and undertake them. 
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TO SEND OUR MANUFACTURERS ABROAD 


A’ INTERESTING and possibly prac- 

tical suggestion has been made by our 
Consul at Hanover, Germany, that picked 
groups of American manufacturers make ex- 
cursions to foreign countries to promote trade. 
A tour should be carefully laid out. Accurate 
information about all places to be visited 
should be compiled in advance. Arrangements 
should be made for the reception of the visitors 
so that they may get accurate local information 
on their arrival. The suggestion goes on: 


‘Some of the benefits that may be gained by such a 
trip are an interesting, valuable and pleasurable voyage, 
educational advantages in the way of broadening the view 
of the American manufacturer, direct business secured 
and acquaintance established, the study of markets, needs, 
methods, and processes of foreign manufacturers and 
merchants, and the awakening of sentiments favoring 
reciprocal trade relations generally.” 


This is a plan that, like most plans, will 
depend wholly upon the wisdom with which 
it shall be carried out. If the right kind of 
American manufacturers go to countries and 
cities where markets for their products can be 
built up or enlarged, and if they study local 
conditions and even local prejudices sympathet- 
ically, it would be hard to overstate the benefits 
that might follow. American manufacturers 
or the trading companies through which they 
work already have agents or send salesmen to 
all important markets; but agents and salesmen 
are not themselves manufacturers, and there is 
a difference. One hindrance to the growth of 
our foreign trade in many markets is the 
ignorance of those markets in our factories. 


FOR THE BEAUTY OF PUBLIC WORKS AND 
PLACES 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED resident of one of 
our inland cities was lately driving a 
visitor about the town. They came to a series 
of new bridges over a stream. “Along this 
stream we are building a drive, and this is the 
kind of bridge that the city has decided shall 
be built at every street. Do you like it?” 

“Tt is substantial.” 

“Yes, but it is not really beautiful. I tried 
to have the choice of the design postponed 
until a thorough study could have been made 
of bridges for such a place—a study by persons 
of the best artistic training who should have 
been authorized to search the whole world 
for suggestions. 
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“For,” he went on, “bridges will be here all 
our lives, during the lives of our children and 
of their children and of their children, as long 
as this shall be a city. Every house now stand- 
ing here may be torn down or modified, for 
most buildings are temporary. But a road 
and a bridge are eternal things. They will 
remain as long as the stream runs. 

“Here is a chance, then, to construct one of 
the most beautiful things in the world, perhaps 
the best chance that the city affords. If we 
had been patient and wise enough to have made 
bridges that should be beautiful, we should 
have added to the charm of our city for ever. 
This was a great opportunity lost.” 

The feeling of this man is the feeling of the 
art societies—the American Institute of Archi- 


tects, the Fine Arts Federation and the Society - 


cf Bea:x Arts—which have appointed a com- 
mittee to petition Congress to establish a 
Federal Department of Fine Arts, the head of 
which shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. The Department should have “ super- 
vision of government works, the erection of 
public buildings, the laying out of national 
parks, the establishment of museums and 
galleries in various cities, the acquirement of 
works of art and the stimulation of universities 
and colleges in the education of art.” 

This is a very comprehensive programme 
which will encounter many practical objections, 
and it is not likely to be carried out in this 
form or perhaps in any form at any early time. 
But there is a profitable field for popular 
education up to an appreciation of this purpose. 
Within a generation or two the United States 
might surpass any land in the world in the 
beauty of its public works and places, if we 
should go about it right; for we are just begin- 
ning an era of ambitious and, to a degree, 
permanent construction. 


THE ABOLITION OF DISEASE 


U’ IS EASY, following the analogy of some 

foreign governments, to suggest the 
creation of additional departments of our 
national government with new members of the 
President’s Cabinet as their heads. But there 
are few innovations more difficult to bring 
about. 

But the movement, which has lately gathered 
much force, to extend the powers and duties 
and responsibilities of the Government in guard- 
ing the public health, is likely to lead—if not 
to a Department with representation in the 


Cabinet—to a wider range of governmental 
activity; and there is no other such extension 
of public activity for which so strong an a: 7u- 
ment can be made. 

In one of the most instructive books of recent 
years, “The Kingdom of Man,” Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, the foremost of English 
biologists, makes it plain that civilized govern- 
ments must increase their activity in combating 
diseases, especially in preventing them. There 
is no other agency that can do the task ade- 
quately, because no other agency can exercise 
control over-masses of people. 


“Within the past few years,” he writes, “the knowledge 
of the causes of disease has become so far advanced that 
it is a matter of practical certainty that, by: unstinted 
application of known methods of investigation and con- 
sequent controlling action, all epidemic disease could be 
abolished within a period so short as fifty years. It is merely 
a question of the employment of the means at our command. 
Where there is one man of first-rate intelligence employed 
in detecting the disease-producing parasites, their special 
conditions of life and the way to bring them to an end, 
there should be a thousand. It should be as much the 
purpose of civilized governments to protect their citizens 
in this respect as it is to provide defence against human 
aggression. Yet it is the fact that this immensely important 
control of a great and constant danger and injury to man- 
kind is left to the unorganized inquiries of a few enthusiasts. 
So little is this matter understood or appreciated, that 
those who are responsible for the welfare of states, with the 
rarest exceptions, do not even know that such protection 
is possible.” 


He goes on: 


“The explanation is that the masses of the people, in 
civilized as well as uncivilized countries, are not yet aware 
of the situation. When knowledge on this matter reaches, 
as it inevitably will in time, to the general population, it is 
certain that the democracy will demand that those who 
expend the resources of the community, and, as government 
officials, undertake the organization of the national defence 
and other great public services for the common good, 
shall put into practice the power of Nature-control which 
has been gained by mankind, and shall exert every sinew 
to obtain more. To effect this, the democracy will demand 
that those who carry on public affairs shall not be persons 
solely acquainted with the elegant fancies and stories of 
past ages, but shall be trained in the acquisition of natural 
knowledge and keenly active in the skilful application of 
Nature-control to the development of the well-being of 
the community.” 


The growing organization to carry this very 
idea into action is securing the support of 
influential men of all callings. 
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A LONG STEP IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


EW things are as conservative as educa- 
tional institutions and methods. To 
make a serious change in them is a prodigious 
task. It is like changing the course of a river: 
you must both dam and dig. The very shape 
of the world is against you, and the habit of 
ages. So much the more noteworthy, there- 
fore, are the radical changes that President 
Woodrow Wilson is making in the life of 
Princeton. This change has never been better 
told than in a recent report made by a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees: 

“We have witnessed in the last few years the creation 
of a new Princeton. . Princeton, so far as her under- 
graduates were concerned, had come to be merely a delight- 
ful place of residence, where young men, for the most part 
happily occupied with other things, were made to perform 
certain academic tasks. . For a great majority of 
them residence here meant a happy life of comradeship 
and sport interrupted by the grind of perfunctory ‘lessons’ 
and examinations, to which they attended rather because 
of the fear of being cut from off the life than because they 
were seriously engaged in getting the training which would 
fit their faculties and their spirits for the tasks of the world.” 


That is a familiar picture. Then follows an 
explanation of the change that the tutorial 
system has wrought in two years: 


“By it, we meant to say that the intellectual life of a 
college did not consist of attendance upon class exercises 
or of preparation for recitations, but consisted rather of 
constant contact with study and the intimate association 
of teacher and pupil outside the classroom, where the tra- 
dition of lectures and recitations was forgotten, or rejected, 
and a thoroughly natural and human relationship, the 
relationship of fellow students, substituted. And that 
meaning has at once been made evident to the whole 
country. The contrast to the old order of things is most 
marked in the case of the intercourse of undergraduates 
with those preceptors who invite them often to their houses 
or who live in the same dormitories with them. A natural 
and easy social relationship, an informal, frequent exchange 
of calls, the easy, unconstrained talks of ordinary comrade- 
ship, make study itself seem a thing natural and human.” 


This system seems to warrant the judgment 
that has been passed on it—that it is the most 
important change that has been made in college 
work or method within recent times. To the 
lay mind it so commends itself. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 


OLONEL WILLIAM C. GORGAS, of 
the United States Army, is a physician 

and sanitary engineer of high standing. It 
was he who practically exterminated yellow 
fever in Havana and has more recently made 


the Panama Canal Zone a healthful place to 
live and to work in. Any conclusion, therefore, 
reached by Colonel Gorgas about health and 
work in the tropics is entitled to very serious 
consideration. No wonder then that his recent 
address at Cornell University has attracted 
world-wide attention. In the course of it, he 
said : 

“T think that sanitation can now show that any population 
coming into the tropics can protect itself against disease 
by measures that are both simple and inexpensive; that 
life in the tropics for the Anglo-Saxon will be more healthful 
than in the temperate zones; and that gradually within the 
next two or three centuries tropical countries, which offer 
a much greater return for man’s labor than the temperate 
zones, will be settled by the white races, and that again 
the centres of wealth, civilization and population will be 
in the tropics, as they were in the dawn of man’s history, 
rather than in the temperate zones as at present.” 


If this turn out to be true, no more important 
fact has been discovered for many a year, for 
it means that a richer economic development 
awaits us than men have hitherto seriously 
thought of. If by sanitation, the black and 
brown races of the tropics can themselves 
be made economically efficient, they will reach 
a commanding rank in civilization. Or, if 
they remain relatively inefficient and the white 
race can live and work in the tropics and 
retain much of its energy, by economic pressure 
and by the pressure of population it will in 
time absorb or displace the brown and black 
races. In either case an economic conquest of 
the tropics will be made. In the early stages 
of tropical conquest by the white race—if this 
be the way it is to come—they will economi- 
cally subjugate the others by becoming their 
leaders. . 

Whatever be the effect on the races, the 
sanitary cleaning up of the tropics, if Colonel 
Gorgas’s prediction be true, will in time bring 
a new economic era in the world. If these 
rich regions can be made integral parts of the 
organized productive world, the sustaining 
of life in healthful comfort will require a 
minimum of labor; and it ought to come about 
that a large part of energetic mankind—men 
that are capable of higher work—will have 
the unenervating leisure that has been the 
dream of the builders of Utopias. 

This is not yet a scientific demonstration, 
but it is a fascinating prediction by a scientific 
man worthy of attention, and it is fine stuff to 
make dreams of. 

But this much we are demonstrating year 
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by year so gradually that we are likely to forget 
it—that the products of the tropics are already 
becoming more abundant and cheaper for the 
enrichment of the life of all Northern peoples. 
The curious may find much entertainment in 
comparing the total use of tropical products in 
“civilized” countries now and ten, twenty, 
and fifty years ago. The increase will be a 
surprise. 


THE CONFLICT WITH ASIA 


UT of the anarchy from which San Fran- 
cisco suffers comes one annoyance to the 
Japanese after another—too little perhaps to 
deserve notice under normal conditions. But 
the Japanese jingoes notice even a reported 
prohibition of Japanese employment agencies 
by the San Francisco authorities; and one of 
their newspapers, an organ of the Opposition, 
publishes a sort of demand for an international 
inquiry. In the Hawaiian Islands, a meeting 
of Japanese “demands” the admission of 
Japanese laborers to the United States—con- 
trary to the terms of our treaty. 

These are trifling incidents. Neither the 
Government at Washington nor the Govern- 
ment at Tokyo pays heed to them; and there 
is no strain on their good relations. But the 
people of Japan, or some of them, are sensitive; 
and their trade organizations have addressed 
a polite letter of protest to President Roosevelt 
and to American Boards of Trade. Ina word, 
if San Francisco and the United States wish to 
continue cordial trade relations these annoying 
incidents, however insignificant, must cease. 

Japan has no thought of war, no wish for 
war, no financial ability to wage war; nor has 
the Government of Japan shown, so far as 
the public knows, any irritation. Yet the 
sensational press of both countries and even 
some of the sensational newspapers of Europe 
keep the subject of a possible breach between 
the United States and Japan under discussion; 
and irresponsible agitators in California and 
Opposition politicians in Japan continue to 
give occasion for news-items and discussion. 

And the reason lies deeper than mere sen- 
sational news-getting. The persistent, if dor- 
mant, race-feeling blindly asserts itself; and 
along with this the white man’s fear that the 
yellow man will yet get the mastery of much 
of the world’s trade—the fear that by cheap 
labor and cheap living he will yet utilize the 
modern mechanism of manufacture and com- 
merce to the exclusion of the white races. 


There is a race conflict and an economic 
conflict between Asia and the rest of the world 
—<o, at least, a large section of Western opinion 
fears. This is the large world-fact that must 
be faced at last by statesmen of all continents. 
To grant that such a situation must lead to 
troublesome trade conflicts, to say nothing of 
possible war at some time, would be to dis- 
credit in advance the wisdom and the justice of 
governments and the enlightenment of civilized 
peoples. For the closer contact of these races 
ought to develop increasing mutual respect 
and helpfulness. But the sense of a serious 
problem rests on many minds, and already 
there is growing up a considerable literature 
that has the tone of the following prediction: 


“Old ideas of Asia must be modified to-day. 


‘One is still apt to cherish the belief that a beneficent 


Providence has placed the white nations forever in an 
economic position which can never be seriously assailed. 
But there are already apparent the beginnings of a renewal 
of the old struggle between the West and the East. Only 
it is assuming a new form. 

“The real Asiatic peril is the acquisition by commercial 
pressure and trade treaties of the right of entry to lands 
now closed. It will be a repetition, iess brutal and prob- 
ably slower and more subtle, of the policy of Europe toward 
Asia in the Nineteenth Century. The cloud to-day is no 
bigger than a man’s hand. In a generation it may darken 
the whole political horizon.” 


This is the writing of an Englishman, not of 
a Californian agitator; for it is taken from 
Mr. L. E. Neame’s book on “The Asiatic 
Danger in the Colonies.” He goes on to say: 


“The Englishman who has never lived in Asia, or in 
a country in which there has been a considerable influx 
of Asiatics, does not grasp two things. It is not easy to 
convince him that the Asiatic inevitably underlives and 
undersells the white man. It is not less difficult to make 
him understand that Asiatic immigration cannot be classed 
with any other. It differs essentially from the lowest 
class of European immigration. The masses of Southern 
and South-eastern Europeans who have entered the United 
States will in time be absorbed in the population. The 
process may take a varying length of time with different 
nationalities; but in the end there will emerge the American 
people, even if their natural character becomes modified 
by infusion of alien blood. But no white race can absorb 
the Asiatic. The Eastern peoples always remain apart. 
You can never get rid of what Meredith Townsend called 
‘the dull, unconquerable, unmitigable, distaste of Asiatics 
for white men.’ It is not unreciprocated. Deep down 
beneath the strongest ideas of theoretical justice and the 
desire to admit no prejudice there is a similar barrier.” 


The best safeguard against the realization 
of these large, vague fears is statesmanship 
of the type and temper shown by Secretary 
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Hay during his last years of diplomatic work 
and by Secretary Taft in his dealings with our 
Asiatic dependencies. This is to say that there 
will be a larger demand in the future for 
American statesmanship of this calibre and 
quality than there has ever before been. 


OUR REFUSAL TO PLUNDER CHINA 


N A COMMENDABLE spirit of fairness 
and generosity, the Administration has 
revised the indemnity figures that represent 
the debt of China to the United States as a 
result of the Boxer troubles. Under the proto- 
col, signed on September 7, t901, China agreed 
to pay to the United States, in forty years, 
$24,440,000 and interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. The Administration has agreed to 
remit this debt on the payment of $11,055,- 
coo, of which $6,000,000 has already been 
paid. 

Of course, this administrative act, since it 
alters the terms of settlement established by a 
treaty agreement, must be ratified by Congress 
before it goes into effect. Since it is admitted 
by the Government that the revised figures 
cover all the actual cost to this country 
through the Boxer outbreak, Congress cannot 
very well afford to refuse to ratify the amend- 
ment. A failure to do so would amount to 
aconfession that this country desires money 
more than it desires a reputation for common 
honesty. 

The important and interesting phase of the 
matter is the fact that the revision throws more 
than a reasonable doubt upon all the awards 
made under that protocol. If the United 
States award was unjust, or, as Mr. Root gently 
calls it “a maximum,” what of the Russian 
award of $87,500,000, the German award of 
$60,000,000, the French award of $56,000,000 ? 
The plain truth is, that China was, one might 
say, sand-bagged by the Christian Powers 
in 1901, as weak nations have generally been. 
The United States alone, so far, has recorded 
a refusal to keep the plunder. This is not so 
much a credit to us as it is a discredit to the 
other governments. 

But there is no doubt that such an act of 
friendliness will find its echo in our commercial 
balance sheets. And with China, in particular, 
we need all the good-will that we can create. 
It is too soon to forget the Chinese boycott. 
No step that could be taken could do more to 
reéstablish the friendly trade relations that 
so lately were disturbed. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH CONCENTRATION OF 
WEALTH 


HE concentration of a large part of the 
wealth of the United States in the hands 
of a few men is one of the disquieting facts of 
our era of great organization. But, far as this 
concentration has gone in our country, it is 
not comparable to the concentration of the 
sources of wealth and of financial power under 
the older class-governments of Europe. 

For example, a writer in the Contemporary 
Review estimates, from the receipts of the 
income-tax and from similar data that “about 
95 per cent. of the entire wealth of the United 
Kingdom is owned by about one-ninth of its 
population.” He estimates that about 200,000 
or at most 250,000 families own nearly the 
whole of the accumulated wealth of the king- 
dom; and he adds: 


“This small group of people exercises the effective 
government of the nation by its control of the means of 
production. The ‘Government’ at Westminster is 
impotent because, like the mass of our people, it has little 
or no property. The ‘investments’ of the State, like the 
‘investments’ of the masses, form a negligible quantity 
And those rule who own.” 


All such statistics are avowed estimates, but 
after a liberal allowance has been made for 
error, the fact of a tremendous concentration 
remains. 

In the United States there are two great 
forces that make for the distribution of wealth— 
our vast productive agricultural area which 
permits (even compels) the ownership of the 
land by the masses, and the prohibition of 
entail. Concentration has come in our country 
chiefly by reason of industrial organization 
and the organization of transportation; and 
upon this problem we are surely making some 
interesting experiments. 


THE COMING AIR-SHIP—A SUGGESTION 


HE world is still eagerly waiting for a 
successful flying machine. Although 
much has been done in an experimental way 
and short flights have been accomplished, we 
still fall short of success. The best of the flying 
machines and dirigible balloons constructed 
to date have been hardly more than scientific 
toys. 

With appreciation of the efforts and results 
of the experimenters, it must be said that they 
have been trying to fly through the air with 
the fins and tail and by the motions of a fish 
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instead of with the wings of a bird. The fish 
has a swimming bladder which he can expand 
and contract at will and thus rise or descend 
in the dense medium in which he lives. This 
swimming bladder corresponds to the gas bag 
of the dirigible balloon, but the fish has the 
advantage of being able at any time to draw 
from an inexhaustible supply of air to distend 
his bladder. Furthermore, he lives in a stable 
and storm-free medium unlike our atmosphere. 
There is a likeness. to the fish also in the pro- 
pellers which have been used on_air-ships. 
They have followed very closely the idea of the 
tail of a fish or the screw of a steamer. They 
have been pitched too high for work in the air. 
On account of friction, no motor of to-day 
could turn them fast enough to compare with 
the beats of an insect’s wings or with the whirr 
of the wild duck as it flies. The propellers of 
an air-ship should make at least 12,000 or 
14,000 revolutions a minute and be arranged 
so as to lift the machine as well as propel it. 

The experimenters who have put their trust 
in aeroplanes have approached the problem 
more nearly after the theoretically proper 
plan, since these machines are built upon the 
principle used by birds in soaring. The mis- 
take probably is to hope by the aeroplane to 
solve the whole problem of flight, for a bird 
soars or glides on its wings only for the purpose 
of resting or conserving its power after having 
gained a height by hard muscular work. 

Yet one must admire the patience, the in- 
dustry, and the daring of the ever-increasing 
number of experimenters in this field. Many 
of them impoverish themselves, and the pity of 
it is that the same experimental work is done 
by anumber of men—the duplication of costly 
effort that comes of a lack of codperation. 

It would be a great gain if some institution 
or some man of fortune were to construct a 
great aeronautical experiment shop, well-enough 
equipped to permit work in every department 
of this wide field. There should be a labora- 
tory, a testing plant and a large machine shop 
—all for serious work. The discoveries and 
tests made there should be given to the world 
without the restrictive influence of patent rights. 
To stimulate the inventive faculties of the 
workers perhaps prizes might be given for all 
inventions that help toward the construction 
of a successful air-ship, a ship that shall make 
its way through storms and not be dependent 
upon the bulky gas bag with its combustible 
contents. 


THE RIDICULED AND ENDURING HOUSE 
OF LORDS 


HE Liberal English Government is—as 
is inevitable and usual—wroth at the 
obstructive House of Lords, which is always 
the stronghold of the Tories. Sir Henry 


Campbell- ‘Bannerman recently put through the 
Commons this resolution: 


“That in order to give effect to the will of the people, 
as expressed by their elected representatives, it is necessary 


that the power of the other house to alter or reject bills 


passed by this house should be so restricted by law as to 
secure that, within the limits of a single Parliament, the 
final decision of the House of Commons shall prevail.” 


This has no more meaning than a formal 
protest; but it has again called up for discussion 
the unbusiness-like qualities of the hereditary 
House, many of whose members are always 
absent, whose perfunctory sessions of a half- 
hour are often the exasperation of practical 
statesmen, and whose stubborn opposition to 
many liberal measures arouses the unavailing 
wrath of the Radicals. It has been said by 
an astute public man that if any American who 
dares criticise our Senate were compelled to 
study the House of Lords, he would praise 
Heaven that we are no worse off than we are. 

These recurrent outbursts of unavailing criti- 
cism recall a saying of the Saturday Review a 
generation ago. This abject organ declared: 


“Asa matter of fact, no man living, or who ever lived— 
not Cesar or Pericles, not Shakespeare or Michael Angelo— 
can confer honor more than he took on entering the House 


of Lords.”’ 


It was this that provoked three of Swinburne’s 
mocking sonnets beginning: 
“O Lords our Gods, beneficent, sublime, 


In the evening and before the morning flames, 
We praise, we bless, we magnify your names.” 
and ending: 
“Our time, with Heaven and with itself at odds, 
Makes all lands else as seas that seethe and boil; 


But yours are yet the corn and wine and oil, 
And yours our worship yet, O Lords our Gods.” 


But the Bishops and the favored brewers and 
the inheritors of old titles still hold the worship 
of the ‘‘ crowned republic” and hold their power 
and will hold it so long as the English continue 
dearly to love a lord. For the House of Lords 
has become, as royalty has in a much greater 
measure, a stronger social than political 
institution. 




































THE NATIONAL SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH 
OW far the practical politicians of the 
South, as a rule, lag behind the best 
thought of their region, is indicated by the 
spirit of a notable address delivered this 
summer at the University of North Carolina, 
by Colonel Robert Bingham, the most famous 
of Southern schoolmasters. The occasion was 
the fiftieth anniversary of his class—the class 
of 1857. He spoke to the young men as 
follows: 


.“You must regain the national spirit which sectionalism 
at the North and sectionalism at the South has obscured, 
and which it has destroyed in many cases; and sectionalism, 
whether at the North or at the South, has always been and 
as long as it exists will continue to be a menace to the 
greatness, power and glory of National America; and 
National America is the only America of the future. 
Southern men made the Nation at first. Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence ; Washington won that 
independence ; Madison, more than any other man, created 
Marshall 


the Constitution and secured its adoption ; 


interpreted it, and these were all Virginians.’ 


’ 


After recalling that it was President Polk, an 
alumnus of that university who ‘‘added the 
Pacific coast to our domain and made us an 
interoceanic power,” and that it was William 
A. Graham, another alumnus, who, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, “opened Japan—a thing 

of international importance,” he went 
on to say: 


“Why shall not a broad and national spirit expel the 
narrow and sectional spirit which'prevails. too much, in the 
South; a spirit, which has dwarfed our statesmen so that 
the Nation, as a Nation, has no need for them because the 
Nation thinks them unfit? What Southern man is there 
whom the whole Nation would think fit to be President 
or Vice-President? The evil spirit of sectional America 
must be exorcised. The national spirit of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison and Marshall of Virginia, Polk and 
Graham of North Carolina, must be restored; and, young 
men, why may not some of you aspire to those highest 
National positions so often occupied by Southern men in 
the past ?” 


TEMPORARY-PERMANENT CONTROL IN CUBA 


ECRETARY TAFT has again set a date 
when he hopes for the return of the 
Cuban government to the Cubans; and he 
sets it in all sincerity. Doubtless at that date, 
or at a later, the island will again make an 
experiment at self-government. 
But the opinion grows among all classes of 
thoughtful men that the temporary govern- 
ment of Cuba by the United States will be, as 


THE ECONOMIC LAYMAN AND THE PREACHER 
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the British government of Egypt has become, 
a temporary administration become permanent. 
With intermissions and possibly with variations, 
American control in Cuba is pretty sure to 
continue indefinitely in some form or other. 

This will occur against the will of most 
Cubans, and against the professed will of 
others, and without the wish of the American 
people, but only by the working of natural 
forces. Among these natural forces is, of 
course, the demand of American capital (and 
of all foreign capital) for security; for upon 
this depends the industrial development of 
the island. 

If the auspiciously begun Palma administra- 
tion ended for no cause except a native inability 
to carry on the routine of government—the 
irreconcilability of mere partisan factions—no 
other Cuban administration is likely at any 
early time to succeed. The ex-President is 
now a voluntary exile on his remote plantation, 
not a strong man, but a man who made a sincere 
effort to serve his country; and the rather 
lonely and pathetic end of his public career 
points to the probable failure of any successor 
that he may have. 

All this does not relieve us of the necessity 
to make an honest effort again to turn over the 
government to the Cubans. We shall prob- 
ably in due time do so. But the foreign 
investors in the island and most other men who 
have a serious stake there expect the United 
States to. give security to its government; and 
they do not expect security in any other way. 


THE ECONOMIC LAYMAN AND THE PREACHER 


HE election of Mr. Harry A. Garfield, 
successively lawyer, civic reformer, and 
Professor in Princeton University, and the 
oldest son of President Garfield, to the presi- 
dency of Williams College marks the end of 
another collegiate dynasty of clergymen. The 
public-spirited, well-informed layman has 
now displaced the preacher in Harvard, in 
Yale, in Princeton, in the University of Chicago, 
in Williams and in fact in most of the im- 
portant colleges and universities. Most of the 
State Universities have chosen laymen as 
presidents from the beginning. 

This emphasizes the losing influence of 
theology and of the pulpit in modern life in 
general and in modern intellectual life in par- 
ticular, just as the proportion of college grad- 
uates who enter the ministry has _ steadily 
decreased. In a positive way it argues the 
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better adjustment of our great educational 
machinery to contemporaneous life and to 
its multiform activities. It is significant, too, 
that the Presidents of Yale, of Princeton, of the 
University of Chicago, of, Williams and of many 
other colleges and universities are men trained 
in the groups of studies classed under History 
and Economics. It is these upon which the 
activity of our time puts the greatest emphasis. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF MOVING MEN 


HIS is surely an extraordinary condition: 
The stream of immigrants to the United 
States is larger than it ever was before; the 
demand for workers of every grade of labor 
is more general than it ever was before; in 
spite of the considerable movement of new- 
comers to the Southwest and in much smaller 
numbers to the South, the demand there is 
not supplied; and meanwhile the slums of 
New York and presumably of other large cities 
become worse crowded than ever. 

With the ease and cheapness of transporta- 
tion and with all our facilities for making the 
wants of one region known in every other 
region, we do not seem to be able to distribute 
our population quickly in accordance with 
economic demands. In the long run sucha 
distribution no doubt does take place, but it 
does not seem to take place with organized 
intelligence, certainly not with swiftness. 

But certain agencies for sending settlers to 
the South and to the Southwest are succeeding 
in a measure. But any one who sees the 
abnormal crowding of parts of New York, 
contrary to all sound laws of economics and of 
health, must wonder at the still imperfect con- 
trol that we have acquired over the habits and 
tendencies of ignorant masses. 


GOVERNMENT BY KNOWLEDGE, OR BY FITS? 


HE proposition is a sound one, that the 
good conduct of departmental govern- 
ment, like the good conduct of private business, 
or for that matter like the good conduct of 
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life in general, must rest not on fitful emotional 
impulses, but on a thorough knowledge at every 
step of what is done. There is nothing novel 
in this proposition. But, if we should apply 
it to city government, we should make the first 
long step away from government by fits and 
starts. 

As things usually are, the mass of citizens 
are ignorant of their city government. If it 
be reasonably well conducted, all right. If it 
be badly conducted, its badness goes on till 
it becomes worse, there is a scandal, the public 
conscience is aroused, and at the next election 
the people proceed to turn the rascals out—for 
a time. 

Mr. William H. Allen’s plea in this number 
of THe WorLp’s Work is for such work as 
the Bureau of Municipal Research is per- 
forming in New York. It is expert accountants’ 
work (and something more) applied to the 
city departments, about the financial conduct 
of which the body of citizens knows noth- 
ing. 

When a bureau of such research has done its 
work, the next step is to inform the public of 
the results and to convince them of its value. 
Unk ss a great scandal is exposed, it is hard to 
reach the public attention. 

To reach the public attention with anything 
of normal (and not sensational) interest is the 
most difficult of all tasks in a democracy. 
Disease could be abolished, the tariff could 
be reformed, bad food would cease to be sold, 
the tenements might all be torn down, children 
could be properly taught—great Heavens! 
we could begin a very respectable Utopia 
within a week if there were any way to teach 
the mass of the people only a dozen or two fun- 
damental, well-ascertained, often-demonstrated 
facts. 

Nevertheless, a bureau of any sort of research 
is a good thing whenever and wherever applied; 
and if the citizens of New York or any other 
city really wish to know how their government 
is conducted, this is the way to find it out. 


HOW TO INVEST SMALL FUNDS 


NE of the most difficult tasks that falls 
to the lot of the conscientious broker 
or banker is the giving of advice to 

those who have to invest small sums of money 


for helpless and unskilled investors. It is a 
task that calls for honesty, caution, and ex- 
treme resourcefulness. In nine cases out of 
ten, it is necessary that the investment should 














yield a high return, in order that the investor 
may live; yet in every case it calls at the same 
time for an investment that shall be absolutely 
safe, or as near it as we can come in this world. 

Such an investor may fall into the hands of 
a mining promoter, or an enthusiastic believer 
in some new industrial. The problem is then 
simple. The money goes into a venture that 
may, or may not, pay very high returns, but 
one that does not certainly contain a single 
element of the safety that is the fundamental 
principle of conservative investment. In a 
large majority of such cases, the investment 
points the way to the charity-ward or to the 
poor-house. 

Escaping this peril, the investor may come 
upon a banker who will lightly undertake to 
put the money into bonds or stocks that are 
suitable for a business risk by a business man 
or woman, but not for the innocent investor, 
who has no way of watching the results of the 
invest nent until she or he hears that it has 
greatly increased in value, or greatly shrunk. 

The writer has in mind the case of a 
woman who lived in New Jersey, barely sup- 
porting herself and one child on the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy invested in Newark 
City bonds that gave her an income of $400 
per annum from her capital of $10,000. She 
had become accustomed to living on that 
amount, and did not find it a hardship. She 
planned that, when her boy came of age, the 
investment should become his capital in some 
small business enterprise. 

In the early summer of 1901, she was induced 
by a neighbor to go to a broker and listen to the 
tales that were current concerning the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation. 
The broker was perfectly honest. He asked 
about her investment. The income seemed 
pitifully small to him: The substance of his 
conclusions was contained ix a letter, the gist 
of which is quoted here, from memory: 

“I do. not advise you to invest permanently in a stock 
like this; but I do firmly believe that the 4 per cent. divi- 
dends are to be considered safe beyond reasonable doubt, 
and that within a year or two this stock will be considered 
cheap at $75 per share. I should advise you to purchase 
250 shares at the current price, and hold them until the 
stock becomes widely scattered among investors and the 
price meets with its natural advance. At that time you 
can sell it, and re-invest yéur capital in bonds. This 
measure should increase the amount of your capital from 
$10,000 to nearly $20,000. In the raeantime, it will yield 
you $1,000 per annum instead of the $400 per annum you 
now enjoy.” 
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This advice was disinterested, and perfectly 
honest. Of course, it appealed strongly to the 
investor. She sold her bonds and bought 250 
shares of United States Steel common stock. 
The broker bought it for her, transferred it 
to her name, and delivered it to her. She put 
it into a bank, where she also opened a savings 
account. She -was wise enough not to in- 
crease her scale of living to meet the increase 
in her yearly revenue. Her living did not 
reach $500, so that she saved, out of her in- 
come, nearly $1,000 in the two years that 
followed. ‘That money stayed in the bank 
account. 

Everything went well for a time. She read 
one day that the Steel stock had gone over 
$50 per share, and figured out that her 250 
shares were worth over $12,500. It gave her 
a feeling of comfort. Then came the awaken- 
ing. Quite by accident, after a few months, 
she heard that the stock was down to near 30. 
She thought it was going to be all right, be- 
cause only a few days before she had received 
her dividends. She was quite sure it would 
come up again. In that certainty, she let 
things drift along, until, in December, 1903, 
the usual dividend check did not arrive. In 
its stead came a check for half the usual 
amount. She did not understand it. She 
wrote to the company, and, in time, was told 
that the directors had found it necessary to 
declare a smaller dividend because of the fall- 
ing off in revenues. The reply left her quite 
uncertain as to whether or not she would re- 
ceive another dividend, even at the reduced 
rate. 

She found also that her capital had shrunk 
amazingly. The stock she had bought for 
$10,000 she found worth little more than half 
that amount. She saw that she could not sell 
out and live on the proceeds of the sale. She 
hung on grimly, hoping fcr the best. In 
March of the next year, the worst came to pass. 
There was no dividend at all. Her stock was 
worth hardly $3,000. She had lost all faith in 
the broker and had not gone to him at all for 
comfort or advice. It was at this point that 
she came to the writer to find out where she 
stood. 

It was a very bad case.- At the market 
quotations, at that time her stock was worth 
only about $3,100, and the possibility of divi- 
dends seemed very remote. She had in the 
bank nearly $1,000 cash. It seemed quite 
impossible to get a living revenue out of that 
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without violating every principle of conserva- 
tive investment. She was told that fact in 
plain English. The safest course seemed 
to be to put the money in a bank where it 
would draw interest, and use it to give the boy 
an education that would fit him to earn a good 
living for both at the end of five years—when 
he would be eighteen. This could be done 
without using more than half the $4,000 that 
was left of the capital. The plan did not 
appeal to the woman. She was determined 
that the money should all be invested, “even 
if I run a great risk of losing it all.” 

Flatly against the advice of the writer, this 
was done. Since it was determined that it 
should be done, she was advised to sell her 
common stock of the Steel Corporation. The 
proceeds, together with part of the money in 
the bank, were put into the preferred stock of 
the same company. Sixty shares of this 
stock cost, with commissions, $3,960, and they 
paid dividends of $420 per annum. The 
investor went back to New Jersey and settled 
down to live on her income, still hoping for 
the best. 

Everyone knows how the tide turned. The 
dividends have been paid steadily on that 
stock ever since, and at one time the invest- 
ment was worth over $6,750. Last October, 
the writer advised the investor to sell it, and 
put the money into bonds that would give 
her the same revenue; but this she will 
not do. She believes that in the long run 
it will give her back her $10,000 of capital. 
Perhaps it will; and perhaps it will not. 
One never can tell what an industrial stock 
will do. 

The strange part of this episode is that if 
the woman had been advised to hold her com- 
mon stock, and spend the money in the bank 
for living expenses for two years, the advance 
in the common stock would have given her 
back her $10,000 in the autumn of 1906, when 
it resumed dividends at the rate of $500 per 
year on the shares she owned. On the other 
hand, the more safe and conservative the 
advice she followed, the smaller would be her 
revenue to-day and the smaller her capital. 
That merely means that the year 1904 was a 
period in which it paid to be willing to take 
risks, because all stocks bought in that year 
advanced rapidly in 1905 and 1906. 

This story is told.at some length because it 
illustrates the extreme difficulty of making 
investments for such investors. To advise 


safely such an investor, the adviser must 
have the following data: 

(1) How much capital have you to invest? 

(2) How much revenue do you need to live 
upon ? 

(3) Are you willing to give up chances of 
large profits in order to obtain safety ? 

. (4) Should your investment be free of taxes 
or not? If it must be free, in what state are 
you taxed? 

(5) Must your investment be of such a 
nature that it may be turned into cash at any 
moment? 

On the basis of these facts, the banker or 
the private adviser may select for a man or a 
woman the proper kind of an investment. 
Without these facts, it is practically impossible 
for anyone to judge intelligently whether a 
particular investment is suitable for a particular 
investor. 

Every investor should come to realize that 
stocks and bonds are not intrinsically equal. 
When the investor has realized that a stock 
that is perfectly suitable as an investment for 
his landlord, his employer, or any other cap- 
italist, may be full of menace for him, and that 
a bond which may be perfectly suited to him 
may be entirely unsuited to the investment of 
his capitalist friend, then he has learned the 
first principle of safe investment. Until he 
does learn this cardinal fact, he will grope in 
the dark. In fact, he may stumble over 
something that will give him a fall severe enough 
to take him entirely out of the investment class. 

To make this clear, THE WoriLD’s WorK 
intends to take up this subject in full. In 
subsequent articles, it will discuss the meaning 
and the bearing of each of the five questions 
which furnish the basis of conservative invest- 
ment. In the meantime, day by day, the 
Readers’ Service is compelled to attempt 
advice to investors who almost without excep- 
tion iail to give enough data upon which to form 
a really intelligent opinion. In a great many 
cases, it. is necessary to write to the questioner, 
asking for further information about the class 
of investment. Sometimes the letter-head fur- 
nishes more assistance to the man who answers 
the questions than the letter itself. Frequently, 
the mourning stationery and the sex of the 
writer afford the clue. Far too often, doubt- 
less, the answer is not as good as it should 
be, because the Readers’ Service has guessed 
wrongly as to the conditions that surround the 
inquiry. 
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MEXICO AT HIGH-TIDE 


THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF A WONDERFULLY RICH 
COUNTRY BEING DEVELOPED LARGELY BY AMERICAN CAPITAL 


BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


EXICO’S prosperity is of a piece with 
the general prosperity. Good times 
with us redound to its advantage, 

putting wheat bread as well as tortillas into the 
mouth of the peon. On the other hand, its 
prosperity is, in a degree, our own. This 
indicates a real bond of kinship between sister 
republics. There is no question of the boom 
having broken out all over Mexico, from the 
tawny northern deserts to the black-green 
jungles of the Hot Country. Like a rash at 
red heat, it has swept across the chaparral and 
up the Sierras and down into the earth where 
the old Spaniards dug as far as they could. 
Four years ago the words “swift enchant- 
ment’? were used to suggest the tremendous 
changes then going on in Mexico. But that 


PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ 
Who has been President since 1877 andis now sixty-seven years 
of age 








was only the leaping forth of the magic wand that 
one saw. Now you sce the real enchantment, 
for progress is advancing with the rapidity of the 
growth of a tropical weed. ‘The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has attracted capital to its vast natural 
resources to a degree that means development. 
This it has achieved more especially of late by 
two or three brilliant strokes ci history-making. 
The former article (September, 1903) bemoaned 
the erratic silver standard as a drag on industrial 
development. There were, indeed, half a billion 
American dollars then invested in Mexico, but 
millions and m.ilions more were piled up and 
ready to flood over the valleys and mountains so 
soon as Mexico itse:’ opened the sluices by the 
lever of a stable currency. “If Diaz gives his 


’ 


country sound mc-cy,” it was then predicted, 





SENOR JOSE IVES LIMANTOUR 


As the Secretary of Finance he has had an important part-in the 


regeneration of Mexico 
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ONE OF INNUMERABLE WATER-FALLS 


A 20-inch pipe now taps this fall and furnishes 750 horse-power for a mining company 
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UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


The railroad bridge across the Rio Grande, at El Paso 


“the service will rank with that of giving it 
tranquility.” It was a safe p ediction. Since 
May, 1905, when Mexico made its pesos worth 
fifty cents in gold, fully another half-billion of 
American dollars have poured across the Rio 
Grande. Authorities like Dun’s place the total 
foreign investments in Mexico at one and one- 
half billion dollars, of which one billion is 


American. But many items not of record 
should be included. Small and widely scattered 
investments are constantly going into foun- 
dries, factories, farms, real estate; and mines. 
Americans are beginning to manufacture in the 
country itself, so that more and more they are 
selling. to the astounded Mexican below the 
price of the imported article. They are putting 





A TUNNEL ON THE MEXICAN CENTRAL, NEAR THE CAPITAL 
The railroads of Mexico are pushing their lines through regions that have been waolly closed to traffic 
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of the wave will keep on growing. As someone 
aptly puts it, Mexico has just begun to scratch 
around the margin of its opportunities. Yet 
they have packing houses, tanneries, canneries, it makes good its title to premier rank in Latin- 
The money for these industries America. Not fifty years ago, European 
troops landed to collect debts. To-day Mexico 
is blessed with fiscal independence. Last vear 
the boom in our own country spilling over the it came out $10,000,000 ahead, and there was 
Yet, by the last analysis, it is found a reserve of $36,000,000 more in the treasury. 
; all, to But it is reducing taxes, paying higher salaries, 
and spending millions on public works. Thus 


out American-Mexican made crackers, candles, 

soap, underwear, stockings, shoes, bedsteads, 
° eee ae 

powder, dynamite, and structural steel; and 


and distilleries. 
is coming in at the rate of $200,000,000 a year. 
The traveller may think all this no more than 


border. 
to be due to Mexico itself; above 
its statesmanship. There rages, for instance, 
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THE TOLUCA ROAD 


For which American residents and American capital are chiefly responsible 


a wise exploitation of resources has produced 
taxable property. During six months, more 
than 1,000,000 acres of government lands were 
transferred to private ownership. 

Another sign of enduring prosperity is the 
building of public works. There is the new 
federal postoffice at the capital, the first com- 
pleted of a superb group of government build- 
ings, as well as the first modern one. Here 
the American postal system is being inauu- 
rated—an official recognition of the invasion of 
American methods. Even the special furniture 


no beom in Venezucla. But in Mexico there 
has never been so much development work as 
now. It swells imposingly along every line, 
dwarfing the red-blanketed Indito huddled in 
solid awe. There are the titanic irrigation 
dams, the sea walls, the wheels turned by water 
a hundred miles distant, the electric hoists in 
shafts abandoned for centuries, the fields 
that were mesquite flats only a year ago. 

Do not, however, mistake this for inflation. 
There is, of course, a crest to the wave and bad 
times will whip off the foam, but the volume 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW ON THE TOLUCA ROAD 


comes from the United States. But the 
building itself has all the charm of tradition. 
As befits a people whose mother country is 
Spain, the architecture is Arabic Gothic, and 
an especially pure and graceful example. A 
year ago the pioneer skyscraper and only 
modern office building was erected in the 
capital. It towers with stately effect in the 
group plan. The National Theatre, at present 
a skeleton chaos of steel, will be another; and 
then there will be the Pantheon for the repose 
of the illustrious dead, besides ten or twelve 
more buildings of which the legislative palace, 
surpassing anything of the kind in the south, 
will form the centre. Even each suburb 
is to have its share in this beautifying 
scheme. An astronomical observatory al- 
ready rises among the gardens of Tacubaya. 
Santa Maria has a Geological Institute, and 


Popotla will soon be the location of a meteoro- 
logical observatory. 

Attractive homes, however, guarantee a 
city’s beauty more than public buildings. 
The broad avenues of Mexico City are lined 
with them now. The American has appeared 
here with his pet institution, the real estate 
boom. He has plotted out swampy wastes 
into colonias, paved the streets with asphalt, 
and planted trees. You turn a corner, and 
you leave gaudy stucco fronts and _ barred 


- windows behind, and are at once in a wealthy 


neighborhood of modern American residences. 
Only the peaked sombreros dodging luxurious 
motor cars remind you that you are not in 
Washington. 

Ten years ago, for perhaps a solid mile of 
street, there would be no echo of the carpenter’s 
hammer: to-day nearly every block is a din 
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A VILLAGE SCENE ON THE ROAD TO TOLUCA 
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of hammering. Old buildings are being reno- 
vated; adobe and stone and mortar are under- 
going transformation. In other cities there 
is the same phenomenon. In Guadalajara a 
thousand substantial buildings are going up, 
and labor is at a premium. The new factories 
in Monterey require modern dwellings for the 
operatives. Saltillo is laying out suburban 
sections and has under construction a smelter, 
a rubber factory, a theatre, a big store, and 


r | 





ing that the germ comes from the outside, 
but it is eulogy for the statesmanship that 
removed the quarantine against progress along 
the Rio Grande. 

But after all, activity in real estate is only a 
reference backward to its cause and to this more 
profound fact that it suggests—the depth and ex- 
tent of the general prosperity. One of the 
factors, for instance, is the completion of the rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the 
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THE NEW POST-OFFICE IN MEXICO CITY 


This, the first modern government building, is one of a group to be constructed 


two flour mills. In San Luis Potosi the de- 
mand for houses exceeds the rapidity of their 
building. There are old ones in plenty, but 
American residents want the new kind, with 
electric lights and running. water, and the 
Mexicans are beginning to want them too. 
Now when the sluggish landlords of Latin 
America are pried loose by a boom, then ,you 
may know that the germ of enterprise has 
actually gotten into the blood. It alters noth- 


tremendous harbor works at either end. For 
Mexico and its future, it is one of the superb 
strokes of history-making. Even so long 
ago as the time of Philip I, the Spaniards 
planned to dig a canal through the 190 miles 
of the Tehuantepec neck, and they did make 
a first survey. Later, after our war with 
Mexico, we sought concessions for the same 
thing, and it was not until 1880 that the Tehuan- 
tepec canal project was abandoned for the 
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THE STEEL FRAME-WORK OF THE NEW NATIONAL THEATRE, MEXICO CITY 


This will be one of a dozen magnificent modern buildings in “the group plan” 
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railroad scheme. At last the Mexican govern- 
ment took hold, and in partnership with a 
British engineering firm ‘pushed the rail- 
road through. 

After seven years of work in tropical jungles, 
this “bridge of the world’s commerce,” as 
Humboldt called it, was formally opened last 
January by Presidential decree. General Diaz 
pressed a button, and an electric crane lifted 
fifteen bags of Hawaiian sugar from the hold 
of a steamship. A train was loaded, which he 
sealed, and a few days later he broke the seal 
on the other coast of the continent. The 
cargo had saved 1,250 miles, or five days, by 
going this way instead of by Panama. Even 
had the Panama Canal been ready for navi- 











gation, Tehuantepec would still have been the 
shorter route, by four days. Former Chief 
Engineer Wallace recently urged on a Senate 
committee the need of better facilities and 
lower rates on the Panama Railroad. Even if 
we must operate the road ata loss, we should do 
so, he is quoted as saying, because if once 
traffic is diverted to Tehuantepec, we may lose 
five or ten million dollars a year on our Canal 
during the years required to draw the traffic 
back again. But this much is certain: the 
freight in sight for the first year of the Tehuan- 
tepec road is already half a million tons; or, 
to quote the constructing engineer, “ probably 
33% more than the Panama Railway ever 
carried in a year.” He announced that he had 


THE “MEXICAN HERALD’’ BUILDING AND ITS CENTRAL PATIO 
Though published in English and circulating ina Spanish country, the Herald is regarded as one of the best advertising mediums in the republic 
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contracts to tranship a quarter of a million tons 
a year of sugar alone. One company in 
particular, the American-Hawaiian, which 
owns steamers aggregating 100,000 tons, has 
abandoned the Cape Horn route to associate 
itself with the Tehuantepec project. During 


the very first month the road handled 1,000 tons 
a day. 

The third feat of history-making also con- 
cerns transportation. Mexico is now a con- 
trolling partner in its two big trunk lines. It 
faced that menace to ourselves, a pernicious 











THE ALAMEDA, FROM THE “MEXICAN HERALD” BUILDING 


merger; and it simply bought shares in one 
road and then in the other, and did its own 
merging. It effected it through a new cor- 
poration with a capital stock of $225,000,000, 
financed largely by American bankers, who 
look for a speedy and vastly increased develop- 
ment of the properties. The hope is reason- 
able, because over the 7,000 miles of railroad 
(out of a total of 11,000 miles in the country) 
there will now prevail economy of operation 
and elimination of competition. Depots, ware- 
nouses, sidings, all are piled high with freight. 
The passenger business has nearly doubled 


in the past year. Extensive enlargements of 
facilities and big orders for equipment are now 
the rule. 

As for new railroad construction, that is 
going on throughout the republic on almost the 
same gigantic scale as with us. Until now the 
rugged backbone of the continent has kept the 
rich coast country of the Pacific a virgin wilder- 
ness. Even a wagon may not find its way over 
the impassable Sierra Madre, and yet both the 
Central and the Southern Pacific are now in 
the lists against crusty old geography. The 








Central is on the last link already, that between 
Guadalajara and the terminal port, Manzanillo. 
There has never been construction more diff- 
cult in Mexico, yet it has never been better. 
The grade will in no place exceed 2 per cent. and 
for one strip alone, not forty miles long, the 
cost is $5,000,000. This is apart from the 
harbor works at Manzanillo, where $3,500,000 
has been spent on the breakwater alone. Two 
years more should see trains moving and 
opening up territory that promises to be 
one of the most productive regions in all Mexico. 
The opportunities are possibly greater than 
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a road has ever had. Cotton, sugar, rice, 
cocoanuts, cacao, chili, indigo, tobacco, coffee, 
hard woods, cattle, and hogs, all await the 
freight car in this sixty-mile strip of the west 
coast. And off to the sky-line are the moun- 
tains, the fabulous treasure houses of Sonora, 
of Sinaloa, of Guerrero, and Michoacan, where 
copper and gold and silver abound and where 
the peaks are of iron. 

“For years,”’ says Modern Mexico, “the only railroad in 


Sonora was the line running from Nogales to Guaymas 
known as ‘The Burro’ The fireman and 


engineer often found themselves short of wood, and it was 
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their custom to get out and cut a lot at the head of a grade, 
and then, after steaming up, to rush pell-mell down the 
grade, in the wild hope that Providence and momentum 
would lift them up the hill again. It is said that burros 
were employed occasionally to haul the engine to the top of 
the grade while the conductor played monte with the 
passengers and the engineer took a nap. Now this 
jerkwater railroad is becoming part of an enormous line 
stretching from British Columbia to the City of Mexico.” 


This is the work of Harriman, who is 
unloading barrels and barrels of American 
dollars in Mexico. His Southern Pacific 
extension—1ioo miles now in operation—will 
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eventually connect Guaymas on the Gulf of 
California with the capital. His interests 
have so far appropriated $50,000,000 for the 
work already outlined, and more than 5,000 
men are on his pay-roll in the construction 
camps. One million ties are coming from 
Japan, and the rails will come from Europe, 
since American concerns cannot promise satis- 
factory deliveries. 

Everywhere engineers are laying out more 
roads. ‘There is the loudly trumpeted Mexican 
& Orient, also heading for the west coast, 
besides two or three shorter lines. Both the 
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National and the Central are extending their 
network of feeders. The Central is building 
from Tampico to the capital, on which it spent 
nearly half a million dollars for locating alone. 
One bridge, that over the Panuco, will cost a 
million. There is also a million-dollar ship 
canal being dug by the Government from 
Tampico to Tuxpan. Last of all should be men- 
tioned that part of the mythical Pan-Ameri 
can railroad that is not talk, but track-laying 
A few miles further, and Mexico will have don 
its part. By September the rails should touc! 
the boundary line of Guatemala—possibly to 























deliver a consignment of invading regiments 
at that point. 

There is one gigantic enterprise now nearing 
completion that will turn nearly every wheel in 
the valley of Mexico within a radius of 200 
miles. As a colossal hydro-electric proposition 
it is of especial interest Also, it is one con- 
spicuous example of the foreigner’s faith in 
Mexico, being the largest single investment of 
capital outside of railroad building. The sum 
is $31,000,000, and this sum comes, not from 
the United States, butfrom Canada. The inves- 
tor is the Bank of Montreal. Its representatives 
appeared in the sleepy old one-horse-car town 
of Puebla with $6,000,000. They gave that 
town electric light, electric power, and trolley 
cars. Then they went to the capital, and 
bought the street-car system for $11,250,000. 
They bought the lighting plants, and cut rates 
in half. They could cut rates because they 
had cheap power that was costing them the 
balance of the millions. This power comes 
from the Necaxa waterfall, ninety-five miles 
away. In the dry season Necaxa shrinks from 
a roaring cataract of 3,000 cubic feet a second 
to a feeble, trickling brooklet. To make the 
average good the year round, the Canadians are 
walling up three great valleys. 
men are now at work on one of the dams, which 
alone will cost a million dollars. 

Since the mountains were stripped of their 
forests, the cost of coal has stifled industries 
in this region. But the Canadians count on a 


manufacturing boom. They expect to market 
the full 200,000 horse-power capacity of the 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ AND HIS STAFF WATCHING THE 

UNLOADING OF THE FIRST CAR-LOAD OF SUGAR THAT 
CROSSED THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC 


Necaxa falls. The big stamp mills at the El Oro 
mines, 200 miles distant, are now run by power 
from the falls, and ores are handled 25 per cent. 
lower in value than could be handled before. 
The 200-mile line of transmission is said to be 
the longest in the world from a single power- 
house. The company is delivering thousands 
of horse power to the larger cities. Thirty 
thousand will soon be available for Guadala- 
jara, and 50,000 in the capital. 

Another striking instance of hydro-electric 
power and its vitalizing effects is that of the 
old deserted mining camp of Guanajuato. 
This ‘camp, worked by the old Spaniards, has 
produced $1,300,000,000 in gold and silver; 
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THE RIVAL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Tehuantepec Isthmian Railway at the station of Tehuantepec 
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FURNACES OF THE SMELTER AT SAN LUIS POTOSI 


The company represents an American investment of about $6,000,000. The ore usually in the bins awaiting treat- 
ment is worth $1,000,000 


but the mountains were cleared of timber until 
the circle grew too big, and as the shafts, fitted 
with “chicken ladders,” could not be followed 
any deeper, the treasure still there had to be 
abandoned. Then an American harnessed up a 
waterfall and brought a wire into camp. The 
ore can be lifted by modern hoists, and then 
treated cheaply because of cheap power. And 
now they say in that camp that the old Span- 
iards only scratched the vein. The millions 
of ounces taken out were but a crumb. Costly 
development work, including a tunnel to open 
up the ore body, may or may not justify such 
a hope. But meantime Guanajuato enjoys 
life again. Nearly 600 stamp mills are in 
operation, and the cheap ores the Spaniards 
could not touch, and their tailings and dumps 
out of which they could not get the gold, are 
yielding handsomely. One entire village of 





300 adobe houses, Tepetapa by name, has been 
bought for pay dirt on the basis of actual 
assays. The adobe bricks had been made 
from the slimes formed by grinding ore, and 
the gold in them runs as high as $12 to the ton. 

However, all volcanic Mexico seems like a 
thriving mining camp. Mexico gave our 
continent its very first mining boom, and to-day 
after four centuries it is part of the boom that 
spreads even to the Arctic regions. “It is 
believed,” says The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, “that the development of the mineral 
resources of the republic has been only begun.” 
It is estimated that during 1905-06 $50,000,000 
of American capital went into Mexican mines. 
At Cananea, an American copper enterprise 
has invested $15,000,000, emplovs 5,000 men, 
and supports a town of 25,000. In Sonora 
another American company has expended 


THE AQUEDUCT OF JALAPA, CROSSING THE RAILROAD 
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AN AMERICAN RUBBER PLANTATION 


One company in Torreon has 2,000,000 acres and owns three other rubber plantations 


millions on mines and smelters, and on railroads 
to open up this new copper country. It sup- 
ports a town of 4,000. Also in Sonora the 
Calumet & Hecla Company has taken a 
$500,000 option on 800 acres of copper land, 


and the Southern Pacific interests have applied 
to the Government for a smelter concession at 
Guadalajara which involves an initial expen- 
diture of $200,000. 

There is also a new $10,000,000 corporation 


A VIGOROUS YOUNG RUBBER TREE 


Mexico is one of the world’s large exporters of crude rubber 
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MEXICAN 
A holiday crowd on the Paseo de las Flores, La Viga 
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A CONTRAST IN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


formed to take over the Copper King mine, 
on the coast of Guerrero. Mr. Charles 
Schwab, ex-president of United States Steel 
Corporation, is reported as having acquired 
two silver mines in Chihuahua for $2,500,000. 
A new $350,000 smelter at Guaymas, on the 
Gulf of California, has given an impetus to 
mining all along the line of the Sonora 
Railroad. 

And so on, the items could be multiplied. 
But the new and especially sensational feature 
is copper. For Mexico copper is a new in- 
dustry, yet production is going close to 
150,000,000 pounds this year, a bound of 25 
per cent. over last year. Experts figure on 
225,000,000 pounds for next year, or a 50-per- 
cent. gain over this year. And yet the industry 
has only just begun. In 1901 Mexico was 
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fifth in copper mining. In 1902 it was third. 
The next year found it second, and one year 
later its output was one-fifth that of the United 
States. As with silver and lead, it now exports 
to us more copper than any other country. 

But it must not be thought that Mexico is 
any less the greatest silver producer. Last 
year it sent us $15,000,000 more than it did 
the year before. But at the same time, it is 
becoming more and more identified with gold 
production. In 1904 it mined $15,300,000 
worth, which was an increase of $4,000,000 
over the year before, and also more than one- 
sixth of what we mined ourselves. Last year 
it sent us an increase of more than $3,000,000 
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A MEXICAN PARCEL 


worth.of gold over 1905—more than any other 


country except Canada. 

Where mining starts a country in life, it is 
only after long years that any other industry 
can predominate. And this is rare indeed 
when the mineral deposits seem exhaustless, 
as in Mexico. That any other human occu- 
pation should rival the digging of precious 
metals at the very height of the fever means for 
that country the most reliable of promises that 
its prosperity will endure. Now Mexico has 
never been identified in the popular mind as 
a farming country, yet here is this remarkable 
prediction, that within a few years its agricul- 
tural products will exceed its mineral output 
a hundred-fold. It is based on a gradual 
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development that began forty years ago. 
Cotton, for instance, was an insignificant item 
then; to-day: it is one of Mexico’s staple pro- 
ducts. The crop this year will almost do away 
with cotton importation from the United States; 
will be enough, in other words, to feed Mexico’s 
125 cotton mills, which are themselves yet 
another new industry—or rather, a revival of 
the old Aztec industry. 

Another opportunity much more recent for 
Mexico is rubber. Some one discovered not 
long ago that rubber could be made from an 
ugly, ill-considered desert weed, called guayule. 
That discovery brought value to worthless 
lands, and more American millions to Mexico. 
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CHAPULTEPEC, THE PALACE OF THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


A single rubber company lately purchased 
2,000,000 acres of rubber land in Torreon for 
$3,250,000, and now owns four plants in Mexico 
for the manufacture of rubber on a large scale. 
One factory in Torreon, said to be the largest 
in the world for extracting crude rubber, turned 
out 300,000 pounds in one month, all of which 
was bought by American manufacturers. An- 
other company contracted to deliver from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 pounds during the year. 
In a word, Mexico is already one of the large 
rubber exporting countries of the world. 
Another industry, though by no means a new 
one, is the raising of henequen fibre, in which 
Yucatan has practically a world-wide monopoly. 





The President’s modern entrance to his palace 
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Nearly all of it comes to us, and of late we 
have been buying about $15,000,000 worth 
each year. As to coffee, we bought 24,600,000 
pounds from Mexico last year, an increase of 
3,000,000, though our total importations fell 
off by 200,000,000 pounds. Of tobacco we 
took $2,000,000 worth; of vanilla, $4,000,000. 
Then there is sugar cane, which next to cotton 
is developing fastest as an industry. The 
demand for sugar has grown so during the past 
five years that even the peons no longer regard 
it as a luxury, and consequently the sugar 
business is creating a place for itself near the 
top. There are sugar mills, equipped with 
American machinery, throughout the cane 
districts, and sugar even figures on the export 
list. 

Wheat, corn, and breadstuffs must still be 
imported, but the area of cultivation is con- 
stantly widening, owing to the introduction of 
modern American farming implements. 
Hitherto much of the virgin soil was not broken 
because of the crude facilities, but now the 
land is increasing in value, and is also be- 
coming more thickly settled. Mexico has 
many flour mills, but as yet it must buy about 
$2,000,000 in wheat from us each year to keep 
them running at their full capacity all the time. 


A REVOLUTION IN FARMING 


Though this is Mexico, and a farm is a do- 
main, and the unit of land measurement is 
more than 4,000 acres, yet progress is at work 
even here to make the acre produce more. 
Mexico has always had irrigation, though not 
on the stupendous modern scale that reclaims 
deserts. But immense irrigation schemes are 
now under way, particularly in the arid north. 
The President recently authorized an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000. for one in Coahuila. 
Another, in Hidalgo, made possible three crops 
in two years. In some districts three crops of 
corn are gathered in one year. Mexico is also 
looking into dry farming to bring its millions 
of barren acres into the national assets. Soil 
Inoculation proves especially effective. One 
expert, Zeferino Dominguez, who has a model 
farm in Puebla, cultivated the bacteria that 
supply the frijole bean -with nitrogen, then 
made a solution in which he soaked the frijole 
seeds. Thus he increased the number of pods 
for each vine to four hundred, as against sixty 
and eighty ordinarily. He maintains that he 
can triple the production of Mexico’s haciendas. 

Now let us come to the invasion of the 
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American cowboy. At home the wire fence 
has lost him his paradise, but on the vast ranges 
of Chihuahua he finds it again. Here the 
barbed wire, the sheep man, the homesteader, 
may never shorten his horizon. From Mexico 
the cattle business first crept into the United 
States, and now from the United States it is 
going back again, but on the big American 
scale. Ranches are of the size of kingdoms. 
There is one of 17,000,000 acres; another of 
5,000,000; a third, owned by an American 
company, of 2,000,000; a fourth, Canadian, 
of 1,000,000. One syndicate of Americans 
owns 4,000 square miles. And to improve 
the stock on these vast ranges, carloads of 
pure-bred American cattle and horses are com- 
ing in every week, so great is the demand. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


This last item suggests how, the more self- 
sustaining a country becomes, the more de- 
pendent it is. Mexico’s bill of goods is con- 
stantly growing. It bought $42,000,000 more 
in 1906 than in 1905 and required $38,178,000 
more in metals, including mining machinery, 
which it got from us. Because of new mining 
development, there prevails almost a famine 
in machinery and tools. The American fac- 
tories are about six months behind with orders; 
and as to steel rails, of which Mexico will need 
millions, we have practically abandoned it 
to Europe. But the attitude of our steel barons 
is not altogether due to the overrush. They 
fear tariff speeches, and desire to give no such 
provocation as underbidding Europeans in a 
foreign market and selling at from five to ten 
dollars less per ton than they ask in the United 
States. They would rather wait until after 
the next campaign. But as to rolling stock, 
we are not so reluctant. We are hurrying 
locomotives and freight and passenger cars into 
Mexico at a fast clip. 

But in all lines of foreign commerce Mexico’s 
last fiscal year showed a proportion of increase 
unprecedented for any country. The increase 
of imports was 23.83 per cent; of exports, 
30.03 per cent. But though its exports in- 


‘ creased the most, and though the balance of 


trade was in its favor and slightly against us 
the year before, yet the balance was in our 
favor this last year. In other words, we ab- 
sorbed all the increase in its imports, and more 
too. As against all countries combined, last 
year it had a balance in its favor of $25,000,000, 
and yet there was a balance in our favor of 
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$7,217,101. This is the more gratifying to us, 
because rarely does the balance of trade rest 
with us as against any Latin-American country. 
Mexico’s trade with us, however, has trebled 
during the last decade. Last year it bought of 
us 53 per cent. of all that it bought of anybody, 
and sold to us 71 per cent. of all that it sold to 
anybody. The difference in these two per- 
centages shows that Mexico, in its turn, should 
be appreciative. Excepting only Cuba, no 
other country sends so large a proportion of its 
exports to the United States. Furthermore, 
there was but one other country that increased 
the proportion of its sales to Mexico, and this 
other country was our old familiar rival, Ger- 
many. With last year Germany. ousted Great 
Britain from second place as regards exports 
to Mexico. Yet all countries put together 
did not sell to Mexico as much as we did 
alone. 

However, though the exchange of goods 
and dollars is a big item, the presence of the 
American and the American dollar in the 
country itself is a more significant one. When 
a Spanish-American country agitates the abol- 
ishment of bull-fights and introduces prize- 
fights, does that not show an awakened sensi- 
tiveness to civilization ? 

Then the S. P. C. A. has arrived, and bargain 
sales, and baseball, and the Y. M. C. A., and 
night schools, and the three-ringed circus, and 
a Luna Park under the very shadow of Chapul- 


tepec. Even Mexico’s new ambassador at 
Washington has an American name, is of 
American parentage, and is a multi-millionaire. 
The Governor in Guadalajara learns English 
from the language ’phone because he wants to 
talk with American investors. There are 
American schcols and American magazines. 
There are American daily papers, like the 
Mexican Herald and the Monterey News. The 
Herald, published in English by Americans, is 
Mexico’s largest daily and one of the best 
advertising mediums in the republic, despite 
the fact that it can be read by only a fraction 
of the newspaper-reading population. This is an 
extraordinary situation for a foreign newspaper 
in any country, and perhaps exists nowhere else. 

Altogether it would appear that Mexico, 
for American purposes (and for its own), 
is most encouragingly American. However, 
one may not appreciate how true this is 
until he has traveled in other Latin-American 
countries of the same zone. From Cuba to 
Venezuela, and especially in Porto Rico, the 
American feels the native hatred of Americans. 
But once in Mexico, he is not even a strange 
being. They take him as a matter of course. 
He might be at home, as much so as a German 
in Cincinnati, or as an Irishman anywhere. 
Mexico, you see, being fairly against our border, 
is not the least bit sullen over our “empire- 
grabbing propensities.” It really seems to 
trust us. 


THE TIME TO QUIT WORK 


WHAT IT COSTS IF A MAN HOLD ON TOO LONG 
BY 


DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


' N ) HEN we have set out on a piece of 
muscular work or head work, we 
might expect to find a steady, regular 

increase in the fatigue that resulted from it— 
so much work, so much fatigue. But that is 
not the case. The “fatigue curve” is not a 
straight line sloping up from one corner of 
the chart diagonally to the other. Instead, it 
goes sharply upward at the start; then for a 


long distance it runs along on an approximate 


level; and then it takes a sharp upward turn 
again. 
The level stage—the plateau of hard, normal 


7 


working power, where the cost in energy doesn’t 
vary perceptibly—is the “second wind.” 

You know how it is in long-distance running. 
At first, the fatigue increases very rapidly; 
a man has to push himself with all the will- 
power he can muster. Then, all of a sudden, 
it gets easier. It seems as if he had tapped a 
big, new supply of energy; and he can keep 
running for a long time without any great 
increase in his feeling of fatigue. At last, he 
reaches a point where the exertion tells hard 
again; fatigue piles up terribly fast now—so 
fast that unless the runner knows just how 
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much he is good for and has made careful 
calculations, he is likely to be “all in” before 
he gets to the end. Every step makes an 
inroad on his reserve energy. The last spurt 
costs more than all the rest together. 

If a man has covered his distance without 
touching this final turn of the fatigue curve, 
he will get rested in a reasonably short time 
and be able to go over the course again. But if, 
instead, he has to keep on, teeth set, eyes 
bulging, “hugging his corn cobs,” until he 
rolls over on the ground, it may take weeks for 
him to get into good form again. In a big 
race, naturally, he’s got to be ready to do that. 

There are emergencies in everybody’s life 
when the merely prudent thing isn’t the right 
thing. If a house is on fire and a family on 
the top floor is in danger, and you’re the only 
person on the premises, you can’t stand calmly 
aside and calculate your fatigue curve. There’s 
a necessity for action—at any cost whatever, 
even life. 

A man may have a big proposition to put 
through, some important combination to effect, 
a new movement to get under way. Perhaps 
he is the only person who knows the whole 
situation: success may depend on him. In 
such a case, he must let mere prudence go by 
the board—and he must stand ready to pay 
the price, too, when that’s called for. 

But such emergencies are not everyday 
matters. To-morrow we are going to have 
another day’s business to attend to, and the 
probability is that it will be just as important 
as to-day’s. Consequently, we have no right 
to over-drive ourselves to-day; for the price 
of it will be taken out of the quality of to-mor- 
row’s work. We have done enough when we 
have come in sight of that last costly lap. It’s 
the time to quit. | 

A great deal of interesting information about 
the nature of fatigue has been made available 
through the ergograph, an ingenious recording 
apparatus devised by Professor Angelo Mosso, 
a great Italian scientist. It works something 
after this fashion: you lay your hand, back 
down, on a little table, and to the end of one 
finger is attached a cord which connects hori- 
zontally over a pulley with a small hanging 
weight. The motion of closing the finger lifts 
the weight; and as the effort is repeated over 
and over again, the fatigue symptoms in the 
finger become clear and can be observed and 
recorded in detail. 

Now one of the important discoveries that 
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Professor Mosso has made is that, if you keep 
raising the weight until your finger is exhausted, 
it will take just about two hours to rest it; that 
is, in two hours you can do the same amount 
of finger-work over again—and the least bit 
more. 

You would imagine from this that if the 
experiment were repeated at the end of one 
hour instead of two, you could do just half the 
amount of work. But it’s only one-quarter 
as much! 

That’s the price of work on top of fatigue. 
One unfatigued man is to his work as four 
semi-fatigued men to the same work. Using all 
the strength you have, you can’t begin to get 
normal results; and the strain on will and 
nervous energy is terrific. Carrying a thing 
through on “‘nerve”’ is the costliest business 
a man can indulge in. 

Some people, especially those of nervous 
make-up, find it hard to tell when the stopping 
point has been reached—that is, just where the 
dividing line comes between energy-funds 
available for investment and a capital which 
cannot be legitimately tampered with. If they 
get interested in their work, they lose sight of 
everything else, and are going on sheer nerve 
before they realize it. 

Though fatigue symptoms vary greatly in 
different people, it may be worth while to men- 
tion a few of them here. Sometimes there is 
a flushing at the temples. That is the case 
with myself when I have been reading hard 
for two or three hours; and then I know that 
I ought to calla halt. I could keep on reading 
with undiminished interest for a good deal 
longer; but it would be at the price of a sleep- 
less night. 

With some people, a sure sign is the increased 
circulation of blood in the ears or cheeks. 
Some people have queer feelings in the pit of 
the stomach—not nausea, but something sug- 
gestive of it. 

One of the most reliable tests is the control 
test—holding the arms out horizontally at the 
sides and noticing whether or not the fingers 
tremble. The fatigue condition raises the 
nerve-pressure gate and allows flow-overs from 
one nerve into another. Normally a nervous 
impulse goes along its nerve directly to the point 
of strain; but when you are fatigued the stimu- 
lus spreads into other nerves as well and is not 
distinctly transmitted. 

Sir Francis Galton, the great statistician, 
says that the best icst he knows is that of 
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restlessness, shown in muscular movements. 
Many times, he says, he has sat in a position 
where he could watch an audience as it listened 
to some long scientific memoir. He took notes 
of how people acted under the strain of pro- 
tracted attention—how often they moved. 
At the beginning of the hour they would sit 
quietly; then they would begin to move on the 
average of once every four seconds, then 
every three seconds; and he says that it is 
possible to trace right through any audience 
every degree of fatigue by the number of mus- 
cular movements made. 

He has simply put together mathematically 
some data that are familiar to all of us. We 
have all seen—and, alas, been a part of—an 
audience that was trying to endure the last 
half hour of an unendurable speech. Every- 
body was shifting his position, crossing one 
leg over the other or back again, moving the 
fingers, playing with watch-charms or chains, 
yawning, twitching, folding programmes, 
wiping eyeglasses, adjusting back-hair, twist- 
ing mustaches. Those were all fatigue signs. 

A loss of self-control in small things: that’s 
the symptom in different terms; and another 
name for it is irritability. 

At first, it seems strange that this undue 
sensitiveness to slight stimuli should be so sure 
an effect of fatigue; but it means that the 
resistance gates are down, and we become 
aware of sensations pouring in from all sides, 
slight sensations that ordinarily we take no 
notice of because—by the laws cf attention— 
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they are quietly shut out from our consciousness. 
But when our attention is tired—no longer 
focused, but scattering—all these slight nerve- 
pricks attack us insistently and we cannot 
neglect them. : 

A noise that you will not hear when you are 
rested will be perfectly distracting when you 
are tired. You will go over and shut a win- 
dow; you will walk around aimlessly; you will 
swear at the faint cackle of a distant grapho- 
phone. If there is a light above you at an 
evening lecture, it will hurt your eyes almost 
beyond endurance. Instead of making the 
nervous system a less responsive instrument, 
fatigue makes it more responsive. More 
responsive, but less serviceable. 

And at the same time that you have increased 
irritability, you have decreased power. You 
can take things up, but you cannot do them 
hard. You can’t put vim and snap into any- 
thing. You can’t memorize well. You can’t 
think consecutively; your mind will constantly 
wander to something else. 

Irritability, weakness—these two words be- 
long together. A man who is constantly 
fatigued can’t work well or live well; and he 
is very hard to live with. 

Every man who is anxious to hit his job 
between the eyes should make a study of his 
own fatigue curve; and he should put the 
moral of it to heart. To know when it’s 
time to quit—and to quit when it’s time— 
is one of the first lessons in the primer of 
efficiency. 
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(Concluded) 


BY 


ROPERT RUSSA MOTON 


COMMANDANT OF CADETS, HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


I had engaged work through Mr. 

Ogden in Wanamaker’s store in 
Philadelphia. Meanwhile, one of the teachers 
who had been engaged to teach in the Indian 
summer school found at the last moment that 
she could not come, and I was asked to take her 
place; also to live in “the Wigwam,” the 
dormitory for Indian boys, and have general 
charge of the Indian boys. It also happened 


FB: the three vacation months of 1890, 








that Mr. Freeland, the Commandant, had to 
go to the Dakotas to bring on a party of new 
Indian pupils, so I began at once upon my new 
duties. These were not entirely new so far as 
the management of the boys was concerned, 
but my relation to the Indian boys in “the 
Wigwam” and my experience as a teacher of 
Indian pupils, boys and girls, were both new 
and interesting. At my request, Mr. Freeland 
wrote Mr. Ogden, asking that I be released 
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from my engagement with him. His reply 
showed his feeling about colored boys going 
North to work. He expressed his gratification 
that Hampton needed my services and said that 
he had been afraid that I might become so 
attached to Northern city life that I would re- 
main there rather than stay in the South and 
work among my own people, as he was anxious 
that I should do. 

I had never before taught Indians. I had 
been with them for four years, in the classroom, 
on the parade ground, in the dining-room, on 
the playground, etc., and had some very inti- 
mate friends among the young men; but I was 
now for the first time to learn the Indian’s 
point, of view and to note how different it was 
from my own. It was surprising to observe 
how hard it was for many of the Indians to 
adapt themselves to the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, and many of them actually felt that the 
old ways were better. This was a new ex- 
perience for a Negro, for my people think that 
the white man’s way is the only proper way, 
and we had tried to adapt ourselves to the 
white man’s methods. I learned for the first 
time to really sympathize with another race and 
one, too, that was more nearly on the plane of 
my own and whose difficulties seemed to be 
much greater. 

My duties included the clerical work in the 
Commandant’s office, the supervision of the 
drills, and the instruction of the battalion in 
tactics. Mr. Freeland was a man of remark- 
able ability and very methodical, and _ this 
year’s experience was invaluable. My work 
as Commandant of the school cadets for the 
last sixteen years has been largely influenced 
by my association with Mr. Freeland. 

I went North with General Armstrong in 
November as a member of the Quartet and also 
as one of the speakers, helping to raise the 
money necessary for Hampton’s work. I had 
gone the previous spring on a short trip to 
Baltimore, Washington, and New York, but 
this time we made a pretty thorough tour of 
New England, going to Boston and many 
other places that I had always wanted to see. 
I used to argue with Mr. Frissell, who con- 
ducted our news-items recitation during the 
middle and senior years, over the relative im- 
portance of Virginia and New York. While 
the text-books spoke of the greatness of New 
York, I believed Virginia was almost as great 
and that Richmond and Norfolk, while not so 
large, were quite as important as New York 
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City. During this trip we were returning on a 
Sunday morning from Brooklyn. Mr. Frissell 
pointed out Brooklyn Bridge, the elevated rail- 
way and a number of the tall office-buildings in 
New York and asked me if we had anything 
like these in Virginia. Riding out one evening 
to a meeting in Orange, N. J., I told Mr. 
Frissell how interested I was in Central Park 
and the Metropolitan Museum, especially the 
Egyptain mummies and the Obelisk. He 
asked me how these things compared with 
those of Richmond and Norfolk! I finally 
admitted that Virginia was not quite so great 
as New York. 

One of the most interesting incidents of this 
trip was a dinner given in Troy, N. Y., by a 
number of gentlemen who were members of the 
first company that General Armstrong recruited 
and took to the war. Their enthusiasm for 
General Armstrong, who had been their cap- 
tain, impressed me very much. While at 
Stamford, Conn., we went to the beautiful home 
of Dr. John Lord, where the Quartet was to 
sing at an informal reception given to 
General Armstrong. I remember being in- 
troduced to Dr. Lord and how frightened I 
was when some one whispered that he was the 
Dr. John Lord who had written “The Old Ro- 
man World” and “Beacon Lights of History,” 
and how honored I felt at being in the home of 
a man who had written books. He seemed so 
simple and so much like General Armstrong 
and Mr. Frissell that I was almost disappointed. 
I had expected that a man so distinguished 
would not think of shaking hands with me, 
but he talked more with us than with any of his 
guests and seemed very much interested in 
what we had to say. 

While riding with General Armstrong be- 
tween Boston and Albany, he asked me if I 
thought I could manage the discipline of the 
school and if I could organize a battalion and 
an officer’s court. He advised me to become 
familiar with all phases of the work of the 
Department of Discipline, and of the school 
generally. I was much disturbed, feeling that 
perhaps I had not been doing my duty. On 
my return to Hampton, I consulted with Mr. 
Frissell, and asked if he could give me any 
idea as to what General Armstrong’s advice 
meant. He told me that Mr. Freeland had 
resigned, that General Armstrong wished to 
put a colored man at the head of the discipline, 
and that they ielt that I could do the work. 
This was like a thunderbolt, for my idea was 
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to stay at Hampton for only a few years and 
then go into some pioneer work among my 
people. A few weeks later, General Armstrong 
asked me if I would assume the responsibility 
of the discipline and the military instruction of 
the institution, as Mr. Freeland had been 
appointed a chaplain in the United States army. 

I remained at Hampton that summer. In 
the fall, I had my first experience in organizing 
the battalion and assigning work and rooms 
to the boys. It was not so difficult as I had 
supposed, largely because I had the good will 
and co6peration of the young men of both 
races. 

In November, General Armstrong, while in 
the North pleading the cause of the Negro and 
the Indian, was stricken with paralysis, from 
which he never recovered. During his long 
illness, I learned to know him better than ever. 
I had traveled with him in the North and many 
things about him had struck me as very un- 
usual. I could never understand why a man 
so great and so busy as he could be so solicitous, 
under all circumstances, for the comfort of the 
Quartet and the other boys who were with 
him. If we had uncomfortable quarters, he 
would share them. If +e were put at a seem- 
ingly undesirable table in a hotel, he would 
sit with us. If we found it necessary to take 
a hack at a station or to hire a wagon for our 
baggage, he always got the man who had the 
poorest horse and the most disreputable look- 
ing vehicle. He remarked one day that such 
a man needed the money most and therefore 
we must help him. A few days before his 
death, he asked to see me, but this was against 
the doctor’s orders. He insisted, however, 
and Mrs. Armstrong finally yielded. He said 
that he had noticed that the students were 
much quieter during the last few days. He had 
not heard the laughter of the boys going past 
his house to and from their meals, and he 
wanted to know if any order had been given 
for them to be quiet on his account. I told 
him that this was the case. He asked that I 
should immediately countermand the order 
and say that their noise pleased him. He did 
not wish his illness to have in any sense a 
depressing effect upon teachers or students, 
and he suggested that I see Mr. Frisseil and 
that we arrange as soon as possible a concert 
or humorous reading. He wanted to counter- 
act the depressing effect that his illness had on 
the school. I could not then understand how 
a man so ill should be thinking about such 
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minor details as the life of the students and the 
school. During this interview, he questioned 
me about the minutest detail of the school 
work, even about individual pupils. 

General Armstrong’s death, in May, 1903, 
was toall of the students and friends of Hamp- 
ton a tremendous blow. We could not see how 
the school could possibly exist without him. He 
had actually worn himself out going throughout 
the North, begging the money necessary for 
the maintenance of the work which he had 
founded at so great a sacrifice of time and 
strength and energy. His personality was so 
overwhelming that it seemed to me that no one 
could possibly take his place. We al loved 
Mr. Frissell and had the greatest respect for 
him, but we doubted seriously whether he 
could take General Armstrong’s place, and, as 
I think of it to-day, we were right. General 
zsrmstrong had completed his work and Mr. 
Frissell, who succeeded him, is doing as per- 
fect and as complete a work as did General 
Armstrong; but he is filling his own place and, 
I am sure, in a way that would merit General 
Armstrong’s approval. 

I felt, after graduating, as did many of my 
fellow resident graduates, that our education 
was not by any means completed, so for some 
years we did graduate work in advanced sub- 
jects under some of the teachers of Hampton 
Institute. Out of this effort for advanced 
training has grown the present graduate courses 
in the institution. I continued my law studies 
also for some time under the tutelage of Mr. 
F. S. Collier, a lawyer in the town of Hampton, 
a Southern gentleman, who not only instructed 
me without pay but allowed me the use of his 
library. 

The work ofa disciplinarian one would natur- 
ally expect to be irksome; to ferret out irreg- 
ularities, to punish misdemeanors, and settle 
disputes, would naturally not make a man 
popular with those over whom he exercises 
such authority. And then, too, I had the added 
difficulty of being a Negro and having to 
deal with the Indians as well as the members 
of my own race. Many of my friends advised 
me against accepting the work, feeling that 
while I might succeed with my own race I 
could not get along with the Indians, and that 
when questions arose between the two races it 
would be impossible for me to give a decision 
that wouid satisfy both. I confess that I also 
had serious misgivings; but I felt that if one 
were honest and sympathetic in his dealings, 
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the Hampton boys would accept his decisions, 
even though he were a colored man. I have 
never had any occasion to believe my supposi- 
tion incorrect. I have been most fortunate in 
having as an able and loyal assistant one of the 
boys who worked with me at the saw-mill, 
Captain Allen Washington, who deserves an 
equal share in any success that may have come 
to the disciplinary part of Hampton Institute 
during the past decade and a half. People 
often wonder how the two races get along 
together at Hampton. The truth of the 
matter is that there has never been any mani- 
festation of unpleasant relations between the 
two. They have met on common ground, 
each yielding to the other the respect due to 
office and rank without regard to race or color. 
Without doubt, the influence of each race upon 
the other is good. The Indian has quite as 
much pride in his race and ancestry as he 
needs, and in this respect the Negro is lacking. 
The Negro is accustomed to work and is 
anxious to learn from the white man; the 
Indian is unaccustomed to work, and is some- 
times doubtful whether the white man’s civiliza- 
tion is the best for him. 

Not long after General Armstrong’s death, 
Mr. Frissell told me that he would like to have 
me remain at Hampton and do what I could to 
carry out the founder’s wishes regarding Hamp- 
ton’s work for the Negro and Indian races. 
I have continued my work along the same 
general lines, giving perhaps more of my time 
to administration and considerable of it to the 
Northern campaign work, relieving Dr. Fris- 
sell and Dr. Turner, the chaplain, in some of 
their efforts toward the raising of funds. I spent 
two summers at the Harvard Summer School, 
taking work in gymnastics under Dr. Sargent, 
so that I could better help the boys in their 
physical training. 

In the summer of 1901 I was urged to take 
a rest, and one of Hampton’s trustees was so 
kind as to give me an opportunity of visiting 
many of the principal countries of Europe. 
[ had never felt so hopeful about my own 
people as I have since this trip. It opened my 
eyes to the hardships and disadvantages of 
people in Europe and I feel sure that our 
difficulties in America do not begin to compare 
with those of the average European peasant, 
who, as a rule, is not so hopeful as the most 
benighted American Negro. This trip broad- 
ened my views in many ways and increased my 


courage and hope for the future of my race. I 
have ever since been strongly of the opinion 
that I had rather be a Negro in America than 
be anything else anywhere else. 

As to my work at Hampton, I am not sure 
that I would not have accomplished more else- 
where. Certainly, what has come to me in 
association and contact with the pupils and 
teachers of Hampton is far more valuable than 
anything I have been able to give. I am truly 
glad that I have been able in a small measure 
to lighten some of the burdens that Dr. Frissell 
is carrying. I do not believe that there is a 
man in America to-day who has done more 
than he to find a common platform upon which 
Northerners and Southerners and Negroes can 
work in harmony and mutual helpfulness. It 
seems to me a shame that with the immense 
wealth of America and with so many generous 
people, men like General Armstrong and Dr. 
Frissell and Dr. Washington should be obliged 
to go from place to place asking for the neces- 
sary money to carry on the work of Hampton 
and Tuskegee, expending the energy that 
should go into the daily work of their schools. 
I do not know of any man who is so able 
to completely hide himself behind the cause 
for which he labors as the Principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

It is a great privilege to have shared in the 
work of the institution that has done so much 
for me and my people. A more earnest, com- 
petent, devoted corps of workers cannot be 
found than the men and women, mostly of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, who are working at Hamp- 
ton Institute. I do not think of them merely 
as teachers of ignorant Negro and Indian 
pupils, but as patriotic citizens striving to fit 
these black and red children to share in the 
blessings and privileges of our civilization. I 
doubt if one could find a more earnest lot of 
pupils than are to be found at Hampton, eager 
to grasp the instruction given in trades, in 
agriculture, in academic studies, in religion 
and morals in order to go out and help in an 
unselfish way their less fortunate brothers. 
For I truly believe that unless modern civiliza- 
tion is a failure and Christianity an eternal 
mockery, all of the worthy elements of our 
population, even these black human creatures, 
will be permitted to share equally in all the 
fruits of our country according as they measure 
up to the standards and requirements of this 
civilization. 
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THE NORFOLK-BEAU FORT 
AVOID THE MOST DANGER( 
BY 

JOHN H. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TH 
HERE are several inland 
projected along the Atlantic seaboard, 
to provide safe passage for our coast- 

wise trade. Besides the Cape Cod Canal, 

there are plans for waterways connecting 

Raritan Bay and Delaware River, connecting 

the Delaware River and Chesapeake Bay, and 

another extending from Winyaw Bay on the 
coast of South Carolina to Jacksonville, Fla. 

The most important, however, is the water- 

way extending from Norfolk, Va., through 

the inland sounds of North Carolina south- 
ward to Beaufort Inlet. 

This is known as the Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet 
Waterway, and is about 205 miles in length; 
the present project is for a minimum depth of 
twelve feet, the estimated cost being a little 
less than $3,500,000. ‘The exact route is shown 
on the accompanying map. It is not expected 
that this waterway will accommodate large 
ocean steamships, but the depth will be ample 
for capacious freight steamers and for barges 
having a draft of ten feet and a capacity of 
1,000 tons, which will carry bulky products at 
a minimum of cost. It will insure perfect 
safety for the vessels passing through, for it is 
protected along its entire length by what is 
known as “The Banks,” the line of sand-dunes 
separating the ocean from the inland sounds 
of North Carolina, and it will entirely avoid 
Cape Hatteras and the treacherous inner and 
outer Diamond Shoals which extend nearly 
fifteen miles into the ocean and constitute one 
of the most dangerous points in the world. 

In 1903, commercial organizations in the 
cities of Baltimore, Norfolk, Wilmington, 


waterways 


Georgetown, Charleston, Brunswick, Savannah, 
and Jacksonville compiled data showing the 
benefits which would accrue to these ports and 
tributary sections by the construction of this 


WATERWAY, WHICH WILL 


YUS CAPE ON OUR COAST 


SMALL 


E FIRST LISTRICT, NORTH CAROLINA 
waterway, a tabulation of which shows an 
annual saving of $5,500,000. A special board 
of United States Army Engineers estimated 
that the traffic which would be affected annu 
ally amounted to 1,100,000 tons, and that the 
yearly saving from its construction would 
amount to $600,000. This was based upon 
conservative estimate of the traffic which would 
unquestionably seek coastwise movement. 

All the ports south of Hatteras would ha\ 
a safe and cheap means of transportation to 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. It would help relieve the congestion of 
freight on the railroads and act as a regulator of 
rates. It would affect the whole country east 
of the Alleghenies. Incidentally, the canal will 
make a great change in eastern North Carolina. 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds are fed by 
six navigable rivers—the Neuse, Pamlico, 
Roanoke, Chowan, Perquimans, and Pasquo 
tank. From the Neuse River to the Virginia 
line, there are at least eighteen large counties 
containing some of the most fertile lands in the 
country. No part of the section tributary to 
these sounds and rivers now has an outlet to the 
ocean for its water-borne trade. Beaufort Inlet 
is the only one which offers an unobstructed 
navigable depth, and this is inaccessible. It 
is true that Pamlico Sound is connected with 
Beaufort Inlet by Core Sound, but this is only 
about four feet deep. There is no outlet at 
all on the south, and the only passage for its 
water-borne trade is northward through a canal 
to the Elizabeth River and thence to Chesapeake 
Bay—which canal is owned by a corporation 
that charges toll. It was estimated by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors that by 
the construction of the new waterway eastern 
North Carolina alone could effect an annual 
saving of $200,000. 
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THE CAPE COD SHIP CANAL 


a0 CUT 


OF THE TRIP BETWEEN 


OFF 74 MILES OF THE 
BOSTON 


PART 
YORK 


MOST DANGEROUS 
AND NEW 


REMSEN CRAWFORD 


ITHIN three years Boston will 
be seventy-four miles nearer to New 
York by sea and the coastwise ships 
of our northeastern seaboard will be saved 
from the most dangerous part of their route. 

Twenty-three per cent. of all shipwrecks 
on the Atlantic shore of the United States occur 
on Cape Cod, which rivals even Hatteras in 
treachery. According to the reports of the 
Government lighthouse keepers, 6,000 steam 
vessels and 24,000 sailing vessels annually 
pass through the Vineyard Sound route between 
New York and Boston. The freight handled 
amounts to about 25,000,000 tons, 10,000,000 
tons of which are coal for the factories of New 
England. The danger to which this important 
traffic is constantly subjected around Cape 
Cod is shown by the figures of the United States 
Life-Saving Service: 

From October 1, 1875, to July 1, 1895, 137 
vessels were lost, $1,615,245 worth of property 
was destroyed, and 63 lives were lost. From July 
1, 1895, to January 1, 1899, there were on an 


average one vessel and one life lost on Cape 


Cod every month and a half. As the traffic 
grows, this record will probably increase. 
Since a comparatively short canal would 
eliminate the dangers of this route, it is sur- 
prising that the work was not done long ago. 
The need of a canal across the narrow part 
of Cape Cod was recognized 230 years ago, 
and there have been agitations for it from time 
to time ever since. In 1676, there was a move- 
ment among the inhabitants of the village of 
Sandwich, on the northern shores of Cape 
Cod peninsula, to construct a waterway from 
the north shore to the headwaters of Monu- 
ment River, which was then so far navigable 
that just a narrow neck of land prevented the 
connection. The matter was taken to the 
general court of Massachusetts, but nothing 
was accomplished. Twenty years later, a 
legislative committee was appointed, but it 


was not until 1776 that any actual step was 
taken. A surveying party began laying out 
the route for a canal, but the work was inter 
rupted by the outbreak of the Revolution. 
During President Monroe’s administration, 
while the nation’s commerce was on a boom, 
the agitation took the shape of a petition to 
Congress. But the matter received no friend 
lier recognition than a pigeon-hole at Washing 
ton. The Federal Government caused surveys 
to be made in the early ’sixties, but the Civil 
War stopped this attempt. In 1875, the chief 
of the Coast Survey reported that the isthmus 
could be crossed by a sea-level waterway, but 
no actual work was begun. The next move 
ment was on the part of an inventor, Mr. F. A. 
Lockwood, of Boston, who hoped to prove the 
virtues of a new dredge of his own design by 
establishing this almost mythical waterway. 
Nearly a mile of the canal had been dug when 
the dredge broke down; the death of the in 
ventor about that time ended the work. 

At last, Mr. DeWitt Clinton Flanagan, whose 
father left him an interest in a vast dredging 
enterprise, became interested in the scheme 
which for almost 230 years had been associated 
with idl’ dreams and wrecked hopes. Mr. Flana- 
gan visited the sandy isthmus, tramped across 
it, saw with his own eyes what could be done, 
and went back to his office to think the matter 
over. Could the canal be built? How much 
money would it take? Would it pay as an 
investment? These were the questions which 
had to be settled. He engaged Mr. A. L. 
Rives and Mr. E. L. Corthell to determine the 
engineering propositions, and dived into statis- 
tics himself to figure out the possibilities of 
profit in the enterprise. He saw that the canal 
could be built, and satisfied himself that it 
would be a paying investment. He _ then 
applied to the Massachusetts Legislature for a 
charter, depositing with the State Treasurer 
the required $200,000. 
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9206 THE CAPE 
Meanwhile, Mr. Flanagan’s financial sup- 
porters had become so involved with railroad 
building in Mexico that they notified him that 
they could not meet the issue, and he found 
himself without the necessary funds to go on 
with the project. But Mr. Flanagan got others. 
Mr. August Belmont, although he was then 
grappling with the great task of building the 
New York subway, became interested in the 
project. He knew a great deal about the 
lower Massachusetts coast, for he had often 
sailed yachts in those waters. By a curious 
coincidence, it happens that the earth which 
will be dug out for the canal across Cape Cod 
was once owned by the first of the Perry set- 
tlers in this country, a forefather of Com 
modore Perry, the kinsman of Mr. Belmont. 

Mr. Belmont summoned Mr. William Bar 
clay Parsons, the consulting engineer of the 
New York subway, and turned over to him all 
the engineering problems, while other questions 
were being studied in the various departments 
of his banking house. When once 
of the final outcome, Mr. Belmont determined 
to back Mr. Flanagan and his scheme to the 
extent of the required $12,000,000. 

The canal will be about twelve miles long. 
From Buzzards Bay (on the south side of the 
isthmus) to the village of Sandwich in Barn 
stable Bay (on the north side) the distance is 
about eight miles. The approaches on both 
sides will add about four miles more. The 
canal will start on the south side at the spot 
where stands the country house of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland. The country home of the late 
Joseph Jefferson will likewise be in the canal 
zone, so the digging of the big ditch will cause 
“Gray Gables” and ‘Crow’s Nest” to vanish 
from the map. 

The width of the canal will vary at certain 
places from 250 to 300 feet at the surface, and 
at the bottom it will be 160 feet wide. The 
depth will be thirty feet. By borings which 
have already been made, it has been found that 
the formation is of sand, with an occasional 
boulder. The route is through a valley, the 
last spot on the isthmus from which the ocean 
receded ages ago when the geological formation 
of the region was in progress. There will be 
nothing difficult in the construction of the great 
waterway. As the sandy soil extends all the 
way to the required depth, no expensive 
rock-drilling will be necessary. The entire 
work can be done with dredges, four of which 
will be set to work next summer. One 


satisfied 


COD 






SHIP CANAL 


will be put in operation at.‘‘Gray Gables,” 
on the south side, and will work northward. 
Another will be started at the village of San 
wich, on the Barnstable or north shore, and 
will work southward. The other two will 
placed in the centre of the route, one workj 
each way. 









































At the entrance to Barnstable B 
a jetty 2,400 feet long will be constructed fi 
the lower water line 
feet. 

About 30,000 vessels 
Cod in a year. As 
will more nearly represent the number that 
be on the coastwise route to and from Boston 


by the time the canal is completed. It has 

been figured out that, with a basis of four miles Y 
per hour and a he adway of half an hour, t] 
would be in the canal at one time nine vi 
This would give a comfortable distance of 1 
than a mile between eacl 
same direction. By increasing the spec 
lessening the headway, the capacity of th 
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out to a depth of thi 


now pass around C 


traffic increases, 1 


1 vessel going in 








could be greatly augn 
On a basis of six miles per hour, whi 
perhaps, nearer the actual speed, the canal 
ab 60,000 

is reduced to a quarter 


accommodate 6 


modate vesscl 
If the headway 
inal can 


Many of the sailing v« 


be a le to accom 
annum. 
of an hour, the « 
ships per annum. 
will be towed in fleets. 
much of the coal bu 
towed through the canal. V 

This shortening of the time between N 
York and will enable a man own 
two vessels to do the business of three. Ii t 


The barges which do 


siness will likewise b * 


Boston 


owners of the canal do not fix the rate of t 
t is probable that g5 percent. J 





or toll too high, 
of the ships doing business along the coast 
take the “‘near-cut’”’ and avoid the dangers ol 
Vineyard Sound and tl 
Cape Cod. 

The opposition at first manifested by th 
railroad lines against the promoters of 1! 
Cape Cod completely vanished. | 
They recognize that the canal will work to th ; 
general prosperity of the manufacturing it 
dustries of New England and will create moi 
business for and steamships alike. 
Instead of endeavoring to obstruct the progress 
of the work by throwing obstacles in Mr. 
Flanagan’s way, they are working harmonious} 
with him. 

It will be a valuable waterway in case of : 
war, for it will allow the passage of the largest 
ships in the navy. , 


1e treacherous shores 0! 


canal 


railroads 




















HOW THE CONSTRUCTION 


C. ML. 


HEN a writer seeks picturesqueness 

/ in a railroad story he turns naturally 
to the When he has 
the rounds, chief 
engineer and every railroad president in town, 
he comes at last to Number 1 Broadway, 
id finds General Grenville M. Dodge. He 
nnot miss that trail, for every engineer and 
will his conversation 


engineers. 


interviewed every 


oone 


every president be cin 
ith the remark: 

“General Dodge is the man you ought to 
as 

He sits at a big oak desk in a high office on 
the south side of the building beside a window 
that affords him a sweeping view of the two 
rivers and the harbor, away down bevond the 
Narrows. Without a view like that, New 
York would cramp him, for he spent the better 
art of his life in the plains and the mountains 
West. 

He is an old man now 
calendar—but he 
He is still chairman of the board for a company 

two, and his associates vouch for it that he 
His face is weather 


of the 
seventy-six by the 
neither looks it nor acts it. 


no “dummy director.” 
iten and gray, but his eyes are still the eves 
of the Major-General who won his stars with 


Sherman and with Grant, and who led the 
forces of the Union in more than one of the 
Indian campaigns. 
The place is redolent of history. Faded 
nts and portraits hang upon the walls, 


thographed portraits of Grant, Sherman, 
Lincoln, and many others of the mighty men of 
he last generation. 

“Ves, I met Lincoln, along before the War,” 

says, “and he was a wonderful man. It was 

Council Bluffs, in 1859, I think. I had been 
out on the plains looking for a line to the Coast. 
I was sitting on the steps of the hotel when 
along came Mr. Lincoln and sat down beside 
me. I had stored up a lot of information to 


THE RAILROAD CONQUEST OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


ENGINEER 


DOES HIS WORLD-CHANGING WORK 


BY 


KEYS 


give to my employers, but Mr. Lincoln got it 
all. He had that way about him.” 

When General Dodge grows reminiscent, 
the ghosts of the past come to life. Of Sher- 
man, in particular, he speaks with familiarity 
and always in terms of the warmest friendship 
and admiration. He can tell wild tales of the 
eight years from 1852 to 1860, the years he 
spent out in the great wilderness beyond 
Omaha, making the first surveys that were to 
establish the route for the Union Pacific, 
traversing the “barren” plains, planting the 
first stakes of civilization’s survey in a land of 
savage promise. And then, in later years, there 
came the building of Jay Gould’s Texas & 
Pacific, piercing the plains of western Texas. 
i. is the Epic of the Plains, told in terse prose. 

The purpose of this article is to give to the 
uninitiated some faint idea of the methods that 
are followed in the building of the great rail- 
roads through the mountain regions. General 
Dodge’s expeditions in search of a route for the 
Union Pacific illustrate very aptly the methods 
and purposes of what is technically called a 
“reconnaisance.”’ For that reason it will be 
referred to in this article quite frequently. 


THE FIRST STEP IN RAILROAD BUILDING 
Roughly, a new railroad may be said to begin 
with this reeonnaisance. It is simply a trip over 
the ground made by a man or men with, as 
thev say, “an for the country.” This 
means that the head of the party must be 
qualified by nature and experience to take in 
all the essential details of the country, its 
physical capability to support a railroad, its 
natural obstacles, the nature of its rock forma- 
tions, its soil, and all other broad character- 
istics. His report is not greatly detailed. He 
will, perhaps, recommend that the surveys 
take the south side of a certain ridge because 
of the freedom from snow-slides; or the north 
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is rock while the north side is loam. He may 
narrow the choice of mountain passes to two or 
three. Occasionally, he will select the pass, 
as General Dodge selected the Sherman Pass 
by which the railroad crosses the Black Hills. 

THE FIRST SURVEY AND THE ‘‘LOCATION”’ 

When the reports of all the reconnaisances 
are digested, the preliminary survey begins. 
This is usually in detail, but it is not quite 
final. In the of the new Tidewater 
Railroad, in Virginia, these surveys left a choice 
on some divisions between as many as twelve 
routes to be decided by the chief engineers and 
the directors. Each alternative route, however, 
is fully detailed. For instance, if the survey 
shows a cut through a hill, it is supposed to 
show also whether the cut is through 
sand, clay, shale, loam, or any other substance. 
Grades are carefully figured, as also curvature, 
bridges, fills, and cuts. 

The next step is the location of the line. 
This is decided from the surveys. The report 
of the location must be in the fullest detail, every 
hollow, every rock, every river being minutely 
examined and measured. The letting of the 
contracts for construction is based upon this 
location. If an engineer errs by so much as 
reporting a ledge of shale in the side of a hill 
instead of a ledge of granite, this mistake 
throws out the estimate of “first cost” by just 
so much. On a single mile of road, that one 
mistake may make a difference of nearly 
$10,000 in the cost of construction. 

So much for the routine by which the placing 
of a new line is accomplished. It is very sim 
ple, of course. If there is one thing that stands 
out from it quite clearly, it is that the effective- 
ness of this routine and the perfection of the 
work accomplished through it depend directly 
upon the men who put it into execution. That 
points to the civil engineer. 

The cream of this profession rises thin. It 
is a strange and interesting fact that nearly all 
the great railroads through the Rocky Moun 
tains were surveyed and carried through by the 
same men. Of course, each system had some 
new men, but the backbone of the staff in each 
instance seems to have been composed of the 
engineers who ran the Union Pacific and the Cen- 
tral Pacific to a junction at Promontory, Utah, in 
1869. They met again at Sierra Blanca when 
Mr. Gould’s Texas Pacific joined Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s Southern Pacific, and yet again on 


case 
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side of another ridge, because the south side 
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Fé, the Northern Pacific and 


the Santa 
Canadian Pacific when the rails from the \\ 
met the rails from the East. 
these veterans are gone, but here and ther 


To-day, mo 


may be found holding an_ honorable 
For instance, Mr. Robert Blickensderfer, 
sulting engineer of the Wheeling & Lake | 
at Pittsburg, helped to build the Santa Fé 
Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis & San F 
cisco, and the Union Pacific. General Di 
was a factor in building the Union Pacific 
Texas Pacific, the Fort Worth & Denver Cit 
and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railr 
SOME 


DANGERS OF A RECONNAISSAN( 


Let us start with the first reconnaisan 
the first transcontinental line, the Union P: 
It was headed by Peter A. Dey, with Gre: 
M. Dodge as first assistant. They cross 
Missouri River at the point where Omaha 
stands, and General Dodge will not cor 
himself as to whether they used a raft 
flat-boat. it was no palatial f 
They struck out into a howling wild. O 
incident will serve very well to illustrat 
nature of the expedition and the country. 
is told by the General himself in a speech 
he made in 1888, a copy of which he gay 
the writer for use in this connection: 


In any case, 


“When I crossed m\ party over 


plorations, not one of us had any kne 


to make the fir 
»wledge of the Indi 


of the language, or of The Indians surr 





our wagons, took what they wanted, and dubb« 
‘squaws.’ In my exploring, ahead and alone, I stru 
Elkhorn River about noo Being tired, I hid m 
saddle, and blanket, sauntered out into a secluded 
in the woods with my pony, and lay down to sleep. | 


awakened and fou I looked out i 


nd my pony gone. 
the valley and saw an Indian running off with hin 
was twenty-five miles from my party, and was terrifi 
It was my first experience, for I was very young. W 


possessed me I do not know, but I grabbed my rifle 





started after the I ng at the top of my voi 
] 


The pony held back, and the Indian, secing me gai! 


upon him, let the horse and put the Elkhorn betwe 
us. The Indian was a Pawnee. He 


I mad 


served under m 


1865, and said to me that much noise he \ 


‘heap scared.’ ” 


For eight years they carried on that survey, 
learning as they went much about these Indians 
They followed the trail of the fur-seekers, broken 
wide by the Mormons in their long pilgrim 
age. When the settlers’ movement to Californi 
began, General Dodge made a map to guide thi 
feet of the emigrants. It took the trail from 
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Omaha up the Platte Valley, across the hills 
through Salt Lake City, thence by the Hum- 
boldt and Truckee Valleys to California. It 
showed the camping places for each night, 
indicated where grass, water, and wood could 
be found, and marked the fords of the rivers. 
It was not intended as a report of a railroad 
reconnaissance, but it will serve to show the 
variety of information gathered up by a skilled 
railroad scout on a pilgrimage through a 
country. 

It was on a much later expedition that 
General Dodge discovered the Sherman Pass. 
He was coming back from the Powder River 
campaign against the Indians. With six 
troopers and a guide, he left his force and rode 
miles along the ridge of the hills. His little 
party was cut off from the main force by a 
body of hostiles. All afternoon they rode for 
their lives, holding off the Indians by rifle fire. 
rhey came, at last, down into the level plains. 

“JT then said to my guide that if we saved our scalps, | 
Black Hills 


nd it was over this very ridge that the wonderful line was 


believed we had found the crossing of the 


lilt. For over two years all explorations had failed to 
nd a satisfactory crossing. 

“In 1867 we located there the post of D. A. 
issell and the city of Cheyenne. At that time, the 
miles away; and 


earest settlement was at Denver, 150 


hile we lay there the Indians swooped down on a Mor 
mn train that had followed our trail, and killed two of 
its men; but we saved their stock, and started the grave- 


ard of the future city.” 


These are but episodes of the recon- 
naissance of the Union Pacific. They can 
be duplicated from the history of every one 
of the transconiinentals. 

The original survey of the Canadian Pacific 
route through the Rocky Mountains was as 
lifficult a piece of work as could be imagined. 
The two ranges are very close together, and it 
seemed simply impossible for any road to find 
its way across them, on account of the great 
depth of the narrow valley between them. 
To-day, the trains pass through the eastern 
range in the ‘icking Horse Pass, and the 
western range in ihe Eagle Pass. The former, 
according to General Sherman’s statement, 
was discovered by an American engineer 
named Randolph, and was named from the 
fact that his horse kicked hirz on tne knee at 
that stage in his wanderings. ‘ihe passage of 
this range had been practically given up, and 
a great detour through Howse Pass was 
intended. 
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Eagle Pass was discovered by accident. 
General Sherman credits the same Randolph 
with its discovery, but the records are against 
him. Years before, when the Canadian engi 
neers were seeking a route for a wagon road 
from British Columbia, Walter Moberly, head 
of a surveying party running the line from West 
to East, was led by an eagle’s flight through 
this almost impenetrable range of the Selkirks. 
He was on the point of turning back, weary 
and discouraged from a long search for a 
passage, when an eagle swept over his head and 
on into the heart of the range. He followed 
it around a great projecting corner, up a huge 
rift in the side of the glacier—and then the pass 
opened clear before his eyes. It is that same 
rift that to-day carries the rails of the Canadian 
Pacific from the snows to the valleys of the 
coast. 

Many a mile of these great railroads was 
laid beside the graves of the engineers. Down 
in the heart of Mexico, in the rolling hills of 
sand, there is a little group of graves, marked 
by white crosses. They are merely a typical 
tribute to the perils of reconnaissance in a 
savage country. Four young American engin 
ecrs building the Mexican Central were caught 
at that point in 1881 by the Apaches. They 
fought until they died, fearing the torture. 
Their names were Fordham, Leavitt, Grew, 
and Wallace; and that is about all that the 
records show. It was but an incident—no 
more—echoed in Texas when they shoved the 
Texas Pacific through the Staked Plain; paral 
lelled in Idaho on the Northern Pacific survey. 

THE PERILS OF THE SURVEY 

The reconnaissance, however, is but a little 
part of the location of a railroad through the 
wilds. The survey follows it. In most cases, 
the final route of a railroad across the ranges 
threads the valley of a river. It is so that the 
Denver & Rio Grande pierces the Rockies, 
following the canyons of the Grand and the 
Gunnison. Here it is that the engineer meets 
other dangers than the hostility of man. Along 
these frowning cliffs, towering to the snows, 
the line must find a foothold. Great logs are 
slung in chains above stream for men to stand 
upon while they plot out the level of the ledge. 
Sometimes men are dropped over the cliffs 
to operate their transits and their levels from 
the end of a rope, dangling above a torrent. 

The life in the field is rigorous. From the 
dawn come the feet of the engineers, up through 
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the passes of the mountains. Here go the axe- 
men to clear a path for the guiding flag of the 
“front flag-man.”’ Behind them trails the 
transit-man to measure the distances and the 
angles; and with him comes his staff of axe- 
men and flag-men. Behind him, again, follows 
the leveller, to record the levels, and with him 
are axe-men and rod-men. Sometimes there 
follows a topographer, somewhat of an artist, 
who makes a clay model of the general con- 
tour, not merely of the line but of the country 
round about as well. So they travel on their 
way, merely making notes as they go, and 
leaving here a stake, and there another stake. 

When the light fails, they travel back to 
camp. In flat country, where the work is 
swift, the camp moves on as the men progress, 
making fast stages. In plotting a route through 
the mountains, the camp is usually located 
at one point for weeks. In such a case, light 
shacks spring up; but usually the work is done 
under canvas. A tent serves for kitchen, 
dining-room, and commissary. Another shel- 
ters the rod-men, axe-men, transit-men, and 
levellers. Yet another covers the heads of the 
survey. In this last, work goes on by night 
as well as by day. The notes of the day’s 
work are gone over, plotted, made into a rough 
sketch of the line surveyed. 


THE REWARDS OF BRILLIANT WORK 


It is no easy life, but it has many compen- 
sations. In exceptional cases, two or three 
years in the ranks lead to a promotion to be 
an assistant engineer on some great project. 
This happened in the case of General Dodge, 
and in the case of the late Alexander J. Cassatt. 
As a rule, however, progress is made threugh 
the regular routine, from axe-man to rod-man, 
then transit-man, then leveller, then assistant 
enginecr. From this routine have graduated 
many of the men whose names stand high in 
the list of railroad officials of America. Hence 
came the president of the Pennsylvania, James 
McCrea, and the third vice-president, Samuel 
Rea. Howard Elliott, H. B. Ledyard, W. J. 
Wilgus, and dozens of others of high rank 
began their work carrying an axe or a chain in 
a surveying party. To-day it would perhaps 
be invidious to try to declare that any one man 
overtops his fellows among the locating engin- 
eers. In the profession, John M. Graham 
of the Erie, E. H. McHenry of the New Haven, 
William Hood of the Southern Pacific, and J. 
B. Berry of the Rock Island enjoy great reputa- 
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tions based upon the work that they have 
done and the positions that they have won. 


THE WORK OF THE CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 


’ 


The “locating engineer” does not do all 
the work by any means. He but outlines the 
work that is to be done. When the “location” 
is completed, there follows the task of building 
according to that location. In this work, the 
construction engineer takes command. He 
belongs to a class that covers all branches, 
civil and mechanical engineering, bridge build- 
ing, and that rare faculty that finds its expres 
sion in the executive handling of great armies of 
men. It is in this field that the greatest danger 
to life is encountered, and here it is that the 
finest genius of the American railroad builder 
has found its expression. The keynote of the 
successful construction engineer is resource 
fulness. He must be stopped by nothing in 
the world. 

“Can you build a one per cent. line through 
the Sierras?”’ I asked, dubiously, one of the 
consulting engineers of the Western Pacific. 

“Sure we can—and we will,” he said, “for 
if you give an engineer enough money he can 
build any kind of a line anywhere.” 

To-day, the profile of that road shows a 
maximum grade of only one per cent., fifty 
two feet to the mile, through the snow-capped 
mountains that, of all others, seemed most 
forbidding. 

The grade has not been easy to obtain. 
To get it the builders have upset most df 
the traditions of the Sierra Nevada. They 
have passed “ impassable” hills, and sounded 
“‘ bottomless ’”’ chasms; they have made a path 
through “pathless” forests, and tunnelled 
through “impenetrable” mountain ranges. 
They have called upon the flower of the engi- 
neering profession, it is true, and have spent 
the money of the Goulds as a spendthrift 
throws his wealth to the winds. But they 
have done the thing that many men of many 
decades have declared was a thing impossible. 
They have run a low-grade line through the 
crests of the Sierras. 

The engineer who has charge of the con- 
struction of such a line has a difficult task 
indeed. If he is given the two termini and 
told merely to get a line between them with 
so much grade, the task is relatively easy. 
He will run his road around in circles, picking 
his way along a river bed, making spirals about 
some towering peak, following the meanderings 
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A SURVEYING PARTY READY FOR THE DAY’S WORK 
















of some volcanic rift. So most of the old curves. Instead of following a stream, it cuts 
mountain roads were laid down. across the loops. Ina case like the Tidewater 

The trunk line needs more than that. Not Railroad, this task is titanic. The rivers run 
only does it want light grades, but it must be in deep cuts. Cutting across them means little 


direct, and it should be relatively free from more than making a series of tunnels and 


















AN ENGINEERING PARTY AT WORK ON A DIFFICULT LEDGE 





A GRADERS’ CAMP ON THE NEW MERCED RIVER ROUTE TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 
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A PERILOUS MOUNTAIN 


Surveyors are sometimes suspended over the cliffs by cables while at 


n the preliminary survey 


bridges, each bridge leaping from the mouth 
of one tunnel to the mouth of another. It is 
very simple, but enormously expensive. It is 
followed, in some measure, by the Tidewater, 
the Moffat Line, and the Western Pacific. It 
is given to only a few engineers to build a road 
like that. Most of them have had hard strug- 
gles to get their plans passed by the board of 
directors. They have had to show that the 
line was both best and cheapest. Mr. Berry 
was given the job of straightening the Union 
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THE FOOT-PATH ALONG THE ROUTE 
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“Great logs are slung in chains for men to stand upon while they plot the level of the ledge” 
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SURVEYING A DANGEROUS LEDGE 


The advance party Carrying vhich the foot-bridges are 


Pacific, but that was reconstruction—merely 
a move in the imperial game played by Mr. 
Harriman, had respect neither for 
lakes, nor mountains, nor moncy. 

When a railroad follows a river, which after 


all is the most common form of the mountain 


who has 


pass, the work may be very simple, or very 
severe. In broad alluvial bottoms, the grading 
is as easy and fast as on a prairie, the main 
problem being to raise the grade above high- 
water. When the river is a mountain torrent 
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WORK NEAR CAMP 


rapidly, the camp advances with the men 


GRADERS AT 
When the work progresses 


flowing through a canyon, like the Gunnison, 
the Grand, or the Fraser, the work of the engi- 
neer is Monumental. 

In Fremont County, Col., for instance, the 
Denver & Rio Grande winds for miles along 
ledges cut in the towering cliffs. At one point 
it was impossible to cut the ledge, so they leaned 





TUNNELING THROUGH A MOUNTAIN 


A difficult piece of work on the Moffat Line 
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great steel girders against the rocks, and swur 
a bridge to carry the line. In the Gunnis 
with the river roaring below, they hung th 
working forces over the cliffs in ropes to 
out a foothold from which to begin the drillin 
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EMERGING FROM THE MOUNTAINS 


t, 1907, by the Detroit Pub. C 


A difficult ledge on the Maine Central 


blasting, and shoveling. In the Frase 
Canyon, the Canadian Pacific did all that wa 
known to the engineering profession, thei 
invented new methods. Here they cut grea 
ledges in the slopes; there they built ne 


THREADING CLEAR CREEK CANYON, ROCKY POINT, COLO. 


“Many a mile of these great railroads was laid beside the graves of the engineers” 















THE CANADIAN PACIFIC CROSSING 
When the locating engineer’s work 


A CLEFT 
is done, the 
ymmand 


construction engineer 


ledges, sticking them to the mountain sides as 
a swallow builds her nest; there, again, they 
sluiced great rifts in the hills to fill their trestles 
with gravel. 

Sometimes these mountain roads turn round 
upon themselves, making great loops merely 
to gain a few feet of climb. To make two 
miles, the Canadian Pacific train in one place 
travels nearly seven miles, and turns enough 





A LEDGE 


BUILT OF MASONRY 


“The keynote of the successful construction engineer is resourcefulness” 
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corners to make twelve complete circles. A 
Georgetown, Col., the Union Pacific gains 

few yards of height by a great loop; and th 
is a method that is not at all uncommon. T) 
Gothard Tunnel, in Europe, makes two con 
plete circles in the very heart of the mountai 
itself. It is on the principle of a spiral, and j 
only used to overcome a rise too sharp to b 
surmounted by any direct line that could b 
surveyed, 





THE 


ROAD THROUGH PLATTE CANYON, COLO. 


The result of high grade engineering skill 


One of the greatest difficulties that confront 
the construction engineer is the rift in the 
mountain side. If the road is following a 
ledge along the cliff and comes suddenly upon 
a great deep chasm running far into the hill, 
heroic methods are needed. Across such a 
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A CURVED: TRESTLE AND “FILL” 


A good piece of work on the Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek Short Line 


rift the Canadian Pacific threw a wooden done things, fixed that rift. He built across it 
trestle. It went down with the first train of a great stone bridge, anchored into the cliff, 
gravel. Van Horne, an Amcrican who has that stands to-day as a monument to prove 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES THREADING A RIFT IN THE APPALACHIANS 
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The main problem is 


WORK OF 


that nothing the construction 
engineer. 

In the Sicrras and the Selkirks, in particular, 
the avalanche is a terrible enemy. Of course, 


the first the usually 


can Slop 


survey notes courses 
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CLIMBING THE LAST LOOP AT THE 


The grade is the main consideration; distance and cost are 
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GRADERS IS 


above the hig] 


Seasons a 
then spent in studying them and all availab 
consulted. Competent engine: 
are detailed to make a report on just what mu 
be done to meet them. As a rule, the surve) 


followed by these great. slides. 


records are 


MORENCI COPPER MINES, ARIZONA 
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A SERIES OF TUNNELS ON THE MOFFAT LINE, CUT THROUGH SOLID GRANITI 
make it clear how much can be left unprotected, width of from twenty to thirty-five feet. It is 
and how much must be snow-shedded. about twenty-two feet high. The part of it 
Where the track climbs along a cliff trans- that lies alongside the summer track is a 
versely to the path of the slides, a sort of hollow tube, built of strong timbers, completely 
; artificial tunnel is built along the upper side covered over. Behind this is built a crib of 
of the regular track. The ledge is widened to timbers, and the whole gap behind the tunnel 
permit of a structure being built to occupy a is filled with rock, earth, and sometimes 
; 
: 
1} 
4 
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TRAVELING A MILE TO GAIN A FEW FEET 


The loop near Georgetown, Colo., on the Union Pacific 











A “DOUBLE-HEADER” CREEPING ALONG A NARROW LEDGE 


“If you give an engineer enough money, he can build any kind of a line anywhere” 


Copyright, 1900, Detroit Photograp! 


THREE STAGES OF A LONG CLIMB 


The track doubles upon itself again and again in climbing the Siskiyou Mountains in California 
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sonry, to bring the slope of the mountain 
r the top of the shed. The snow-slide goes 
rmlessly over the tops of the trains, running 
hin this shed. 

[he men who plan all these things and the 
n who do them lead lives far different from 
e life of the ordinary man. Unluckily, it 
is come to be recognized almost as a con- 
ntion that the railroad camp pushing the 
nes in the West need have no morals. The 
rairie sections of the Canadian Pacific were 


built without the usual accompaniment of rum, 


nmorality, and crime, but the bars were let 








A MASSIVE BOULDER 





AROUND 





CREEPING 





own in the mountain sections. On our own 
ads it was uniformly bad. 

It took two years and a half to build the 
‘anadian Pacific through the Fraser River 
‘anyon. In that construction, thirty-two men 
st their lives through accident. No one has 
ver dared to compute the number of men that 
iid with their lives for the riot and vice of the 
ailroad camps, but it is conceded that the work 
f the building was not half so disastrous as the 
pleasure’ of the idle days and nights. A 
low came to follow a word, and the flash of a 


nife or the crack of a pistol came to follow the 


low. Graves, unnumbered and nameless, 


mark the path of the 
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pioneer railroads through 


the great mountains. 
It is little better to-day than it was in the 


early days. The ca 
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WIND UP THE PEAKS 
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art of “ Bret Harte’s land,” running the line 


the Western Pacific, are just as were the 
roaring’? camps of the last generation, save 
at they lack Bret Harte. The engincers 

ill lose themselves in the deep snow, perish 

y falls from the cliffs, are swept away by the 

trong rivers. The “company — boarding 
ouses”’ along the Sierra still serve their patrons 
vith bacon, beans, and hard black bread, the 
nly noticeable difference being that nowadays 
he weekly charge for the same is $5  in- 
stead of $1.50. The den, the dance-hall, 
the saloon still cast their lurid lights across the 
midnight camp in the rift of the snow-capped 
Rockies, where the army of “Jim” Hill is 
fighting the cliifs of the Columbia to build that 
anomalous “water-grade”’ through the very 
heart of the great mountains. 

But, with all their crudity and cruelty, the 
forces gain their end. There is no mountain 
range on the whole American Continent that 
can to-day strike terror to the heart of the man 
with the transit and the level. 

Though ropes will break, men will take long 
chances so long as the world endures. A one-inch 
rope once frayed out along the verge of the Gun- 
nison Canyonand the Denver & Rio Grande lost 
one of its best young engineers. A little careless 
ness, a misstep, a tumble, a cry from the black 
ravine—and the songs in the camp are hushed 
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THE HANGING BRIDGE IN THE ROYAL GORGE 





It was impossible to cut the ledge, so they leaned great steel girders 


against the rocks and swung a bridge to carry the line” 


that night. But the spirits of the pioneers are 


elastic, and the work brings swift forgetfulness. 





SNOW-SHEDS AT TANGLEFOOT CURVE, ABOVE THE SNOW LINE 
These protecting sheds are used in regions where the snow-plow alone is not sufficient 
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This photograph of Mr. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. 


Taft was made in Vienna, in 1883, on his wedding tour 
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TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 


Il. THE BEGINNING OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


F ONE phrase can describe a man’s 
carcer, then the career of William H. 
Taft would likely be described by 
the two words: * Useful Citizenship.”” Almost 
since the day he left college in 1878, during the 
thirty that represent the most active 
period of a man’s life, he has given practically 
his whoie time, thought, and effort to the public 
service. He has made no money beyond a 
moderate living. When he returned from the 
Philippines to enter on the expensive duties of 
Secretary of War, he had $1,500. The thought 
suggests itself that the nation owes this man 
something. 
It is characteristic of a man like Secretary 


Vears 


Taft, however, that returns for service are 
measured in other terms than money. Beyond 
a doubt, he considers himself well paid. To 


begin with, he holds that the college graduate’s 
first duty is to locate the polling place where 
he can cast his vote. And then, for ten or 
fifteen years, granting that the young man has 





not the support of a family on his shoulders 
there follows what he calls the period of obliga 
tions, when all graduates have the time an 
energy “to attempt to make the politics of the 
neighborhood better.” 

That is the way young Taft started. He ha 
not the competence that tempts to lazy ease, 
but he did have family influence; so there was 
required of him the moral courage, “mu 
greater than that of the poor man,” to sco! 
idleness and win for himself a useful place 
the community. He began his preparatiors 
in the Cincinnati Law School, and on gradu: 
tion divided the first prize with another studen . 
Later he was the youngest Yale alumnus 
get the honorary degree of LL. D. Like } 
father, he also became a member of the Ya 
Corporation. He worked for his father’s la 
firm, Taft & Lloyd, and did court reporti 
for The Times-Star, the paper owned by h 5 
half-brother, Charles P. Taft. Murat Ha - 
stead, the eminent editor of The Commerci ! 






































BIRTHPLACE WILLIAM H. TAFT 


In Mt. Auburn, a suburb of Cincinnati 


OF 








Gazelle, noticed his work and brought him 
over to his paper at a salary of $6 a week. 
Halstead wanted to make him a _ permanent 
member of the staff, but the provisional re- 
porter liked the law best. In 1880, two years 
after leaving Yale, he was admitted to the bar. 

All this would indicate a successful resistance 
to the allurements of sloth. He dawdled no 
time away in carousing. His passion to 
onquer the whole of a subject was the most 
tireless of stokers to the big human machine. 
\s at Yale, he swung the sledge with both 
hands, and with all his weight. His powerful 
body reinforced the tremendous strength of 





SECRETARY TAFT’S FATHER 
Who was Secretary of War and Attorney-General under Grant 
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SECRETARY IN CINCINNATI 


The McMillin Street house where he lived while judge 


TAFT’S HOME 


his mind, and he mastered problems of law 
with the zealous ardor of the born lawyer. An 
examination of these formative years shows 
how he acquired that facility for getting at th 
gist of a vexatious question which men of great 
legal talent regard as marvelous. He was 
beginning to acquire this facility now, by 
laboriously mastering a thing in its entirety, 
thus constantly adding to the immensity of his 
accurate information until he emerged an 
expert on devious tangles. So now he merely 
applies a seemingly inspired common sense to 
maddening problems of policy, statesmanship, 
or diplomacy. ‘To understand the secret of 





SECRETARY TAFT’S GRANDMOTHER 
Mrs. Sylvia Howard Taft. of sturdy New England ancestry 
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SENATOR JOSEPH B. FORAKER 
While Governor of Ohio he appointed young Taft as Judge of the 
Superior Court of Ohio, an honor unsolicited and unexpected 


Mr. Taft’s success and the quality of what some 


men call his genius, one must remember his 
untiring apprenticeship; and remember, above 
all, that this apprenticeship has never ceased. 

During those arduous days he was as serene 
and jovial as always, with time enough, some- 
how, to be the man and brother. He loved 
Cincinnati for its social ideals, ‘‘where wealth 
is valued less for the vulgar display it affords 
and more for the opportunity it grants to do 
good to one’s fellow-man.” He moved, as of 
right, in the best circle there, and he was as 
popular with women as with men; but in all 
circles he was—first and most of all—demo- 
cratic. 

In one of his recent lectures at Yale, he 
virtually describes his own activities during 
these earlier years: 

“The graduate,” he said, “will spend as much time as 


F 


he can in learning the local situation, in becoming 
acquainted with the precinct and ward leaders, in con- 
sulting them as far as he can, in making himself acquainted 
not only with the well-to-do and well-educated persons in 
his precinct and ward, but also with the laborers, the 
artisans, the store-keepers, the saloon-keepers, in order that 
he may understand the controlling influences in the pri- 


maries and elections of that precinct and ward.” 


Secretary Taft grants that this may mean 
contact with undesirable associates, but he has 
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“BOSS” GEORGE B. COX 
Although he was young Taft’s political adversary, he 


at the only time he has ever been a candidate for a public of 


supportc: 


a good word to say even for the saloon-keep« 
pointing out that many of them are honest an 
hard working, and that they help to influence 
opinion among wage-earners. The young 
graduate, he insists, must convince those 
hopes to control for good purposes that he doe: 
not hold himself above them. On the othe 
hand, he has as much to learn from them 
they can learn from him, because throu 
them alone can he hope to understand 
motives and real feelings of the great mass 
the American people. He vigorously co 
demns the “scholar in politics,” and urg 
these to learn by contact ‘‘the real needs 
their less fortunate fellow-citizens.” 

His own contact has always been genuil 
enough. It went, on occasion, even to th 
of his boulder-like fist. There was no gai 
saying the big youth’s prestige after he hi 
“thrashed” a thug-heeler or two. In primary 
or convention, he was again the “Bull” Tait 
of the college rushes, charging every obstac 
in his path. Old Judge Taft had recent!y 
been defeated for Governor, and young Ta 
was indignant. Politicians had traded off hs 
father coldly, cynically, like a chattel, so thet 
the boy’s very, first touch of practical politics 
had left a sting. He was in no amiable moo« 
then, when the Mt. Auburn citizens, hs 
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neighborhood friends, organized to bring some 
decency into the next election and when he 
himself was delegated to watch a certain polling 
place. His duty had especial reference to the 
toughs who hung about this booth, and it was 
not long before a friend whispered to him that 
one of the toughs was intimidating voters. 

“Which one?” Taft demanded. 

A deep flush had leaped from his collar to 
his temples. He went rapidly toward the 
man pointed out, a big stone mason, who 
swaggered across the walk to meet him and 
tried intimidation on him. He wanted to 
know what Taft was doing around the polls, 
anyhow. 

Boiling inwardly, but without a word, Taft 
hit him and he sank in a heap. 

“Now then,” said Taft, having removed the 
cause of discord, “‘let’s find out what’s the 
trouble here.”” That was his judicial mind at 
work, even in a limited sphere. 


CHASTISEMENT OF A BLACKMAILER 


But what gave him more standing yet among 
those who must respect the physical man first 
if they are to respect a man at all was his 
chastisement of a formidable “slugger”? named 
Rose. The man had come to Cincinnati and 
started a weekly blackmailing sheet. The 
most respected citizens were not immune from 
his scurrilous attacks, and the town lived from 
one issue to the next in a state of fear and 
trembling. Rose was a dangerous man to 
handle, a prize-fighter, and thugs flanked him 
round as a bodyguard. Then a filthy article 
appeared about Taft’s father. The old judge 
was a man of stately dignity, though in no way 
conscious of it; and he was so absent-minded, 
aware of nothing but his work, his books, and 
his home, that it was said of him that he knew 
but three women by name in the neighborhood, 
and one of these was his wife. Rose’s scandal- 
ous article was therefore ridiculous, and no one 
thought anything of it; no one, that is, except 
Will Taft. But for him the libel was a criminal 
offense against a member of his own family, and 
to his mind criminal offenses are things to be 
punished. 

As soon as the article was brought to his at- 
tention, Will Taft called up his brother Charles, 
who knew Rose by sight and could point him 
out. Charles urged on Will the absurdity of 
noticing the libel at all. Will replied that he 
did not look at it in that way, and added that 
he was going to find Rose at once, Charles 
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tried to dissuade him, though knowing in his 
heart that it was useless. The vibrant, passion- 
strung voice coming over the telephone told 
him that much, and Charles at last said, “ Well 
then, I'll go along.” 

The two brothers, the elder slender and pru- 
dent, the younger big and chafing and flushed 
to the brow, were hurrying to Rose’s sanctum, 
when on the way they met the editor himself. 

“Ts that the ?” asked Will. 

“Yes, that’s the man,” Charles replied. 

Will stepped quickly ahead of his brother, 
and confronted the blackmailer. 

“Are you Rose?” he demanded. 

But Rose had hardly nodded his head before 
Taft had him by both shoulders, lifted him up, 
and dashed him to the pavement. Instantly 
the 200-odd pounds of Taft, knees first, came 
down upon Rose, and Taft had him by the ears 
and was grinding his face into the pavement. 

“Tf you leave town to-night,” said Taft, 
“T’ll let you up.” 

Rose sputtered promises, and thus unburd- 
ened himself of the 200-odd pounds. “Now 
then,” said Taft, ‘““I am coming down town 
to-night, and if you are still here, then this 
thing has only just started.” 

But Rose kept his promise. 

There are also other legends of young 





Taft’s prowess in local political affairs, as of 
his throwing out-doors a petty boss named 
Fagin, who afterwards became his marshal. 


MR. TAFT’S PRACTICAL POLITICS 


But neither then nor since has he been a 
man to endure gang rule, though he does 
believe in party regularity. He frowns on 
minor differences that might split his party 
and hinder its activity in the doing of big 
things for the country’s good. But he sees no 
good for his country in venal bossism, and he 
fights bossism as he would knock down a 
bully. He simply cannot endorse that kind of 
a system of politics, and in this he frankly dis- 
agrees with his brother Charles, whose T7mes- 
Star is notoriously the ‘gang’? paper in 
Cincinnati. Less than two years ago, Secretary 
Taft made a speech at Akron that helped to 
drive this “gang,’’ Cox included, out of power. 

With no “political order of mind,” or politi- 
ical ambitions either, the young graduate 
entered the political game with the same zest 
as he had at Yale, the difference being that 
civic duty took the place of college spirit. But 
he was not the idealistic reformer, whom he 
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laughs at. He did not contemplate the redemp- 
tion of the nation. He attempted nothing 
beyond the reach of his own powerful arms. 
There was his own city, which had his affection 
“in spite of its soot, its yellow water, and— 
its politics.” He was trying to make it cleaner. 
B. COX 


MR. TAFT AND GEORGE 


George B. Cox was also just entering public 
life, and these two young men were natural 
adversaries. They often met (they meet yet, 
and they do this without bitterness), but they 
did not foregather in the same circles. Cox 
was husky, coarse-grained, and a power in 
the saloons. He was the typical “heeler,” but 
he acquired great political sagacity and grew 
to be, as Taft now describes him, a master in 
hisart. It is said that his personal hold on men 
comes from dividing on the square. With 
infinite patience he was already building at this 
time what Taft calls ‘“‘the most perfect machine 
for the control of party conventions and 
elections.” 

Taft fought him from the start. That was 
inevitable. And yet, the only time Taft ever 
ran for office, this man Cox supported him. 
Politics has more vagaries than a cyclone, and 
this was one of them. Taft’s ideas of warfare 
against what Cox represents are not the usual 
ones. He does not believe in supplanting one 
boss with a better boss. Taft proposes a 
counter organization of sharp-eyed young men 
who would put forward only the best can- 
didates, and who would maintain their organi- 
zation.the year round. He would take the 
offices from the boss permanently by means of 
municipal civil service. He would separate 
national politics from the administration of 
local affairs, and he would have the direct 
primary. These conclusions evolved them- 
selves naturally during a quarter century of 
antagonism to Cox’s spoils system, an antag- 
onism that had a temporary climax in the Akron 
speech, and Cox’s feigned retirement from 
politics. From the above it is apparent that 
young Taft was not, like many young men, 
turned from his activities by “the distressing 
effect”? of machine rule, nor that he became 
subservient to it. 

Within three years after leaving college, one 
year after his admission to the bar, and at the 
age of twenty-four, Taft held the first in his 
long and varied series of public offices. One 
of the old Mt. Auburn boys was elected prose- 
cuting attorney of Hamilton County, and he 
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brought Will Taft into the office as an assistant. 
Joe Moses, bailiff of the court at the time, who 
made a record for never letting a prisoner get 
away from him, was asked what struck him 
most about Taft as a prosecutor. 


“Well, there’s one thing,” he said; “h 
wanted to get every criminal into th 


penitentiary.” 

But, throughout, Taft’s attitude has been just 
this toward the unregenerate pests of societ; 
In the prosecutor’s office he became famili: 
with that chronic miscarriage of justice whic 
impels him to declare “that the administratio: 
of the criminal law is a disgrace to our civiliz: 
tion.” We are too prone, he thinks, to regar 
the liberty of the individual more than the safet, 
of the community from crime. We extend 
to the felon too many unwarranted chances, 
very much as fox hunters give the fox a start 
And then, once a conviction is obtained, ther 
are the appeals, the re-trials, perhaps based on 
exasperating technicalities that in no wa 
alter the fact of guilt. There are the delay 
also, so that the rich lawbreaker insolent] 
buys immunity from punishment, an immunit: 
of class neutralizing the equality before th 
law guaranteed by the Constitution, and a: 
offense to the spirit of our free institution 
Out of such a condition arises another dis 
grace, the blind though more certain law o 
Judge Lynch. “It men who commit crime,” 
he says, ‘were promptly arrested and con 
victed, there would be no mob for the purpose 
of lynching.”’ The remedy rests with the courts. 


DRIVING OUT A BLACKLEG LAWYER 


Cincinnati at the time was peculiarly afflicted 
with an era of lawlessness. Thomas C. Camp 
bell, a blackleg lawyer, usually managed _ by 
influence, terrorism, and every shyster trick, 
to get his man off free. The thieves and 
“toughs” even bore ihe name of ‘Campbell’s 
gang,’’ and they grew more bold each day. At 
last, after a cowardly murder at their hands, 
there was mob violence and the scoundrels 
burned the court house. Those were harassing 
days for the prosecutor’s office, and in the face 
of evidence difficultly gathered the accused were 
acquitted. Finally a committee of the local 
bar, including Mr. Taft, appealed to the legis- 
lature to rid the state’s criminal code of “thos: 
features which placed the prosecution at great 
disadvantage in the trial of capital cases.” 
These citizens wanted the twenty-three chal- 
lenges all wed the defense reduced to twelve, 

















but there were lawyers on the legislature’s 
judiciary committee who had a criminal prac- 
tice, and the chairman himself said, “ Many 
a time have I seen when J would have given all 
my fee to have had twenty-four challenges for 
the defendant.” 

As a last resort, the helpless citizens tried to 
disbar Campbell, and in this Taft represented 
the Bar Association. He made a terrific fight, 
but Campbell was strongly entrenched and 
the proceedings failed. However, Taft’s speech 
denouncing the man with the convincing effect- 
iveness of a giant’s broadaxe, so aroused the 
community to the speaker’s own intense hatred 
of vicious rascality that the blackleg, like the 
blackmailer before him, left town. His clien- 
tele scattered. Here was a signal act of useful 
citizenship. Again his own words best apply to 
him. At a class dinner in New Haven, just 
after our war with Spain began, he said: 


“There are several kinds of patriotism. We heard in 
Alumni Hall this morning of the quiet, self-denying pa- 
triotism which is working for the good of all in securing a 
better civil government, and which has not the plaudits of 
the crowd and the deep gratitude of the people before it 
as a reward for labor and self-sacrifice. In the long run, 
this kind works more for the good of the country than any 
other. It needs not the spur of palpable danger or the 
excitement and fervor of war’s alarms to rouse it. It isa 
constant force making for public righteousness. 


” 


MR. TAFT’S MARRIAGE 

At this point in Mr. Taft’s career, there were 
two diversions that require mention. The first 
was not of great importance; the second was 
very important indeed. The one was his first 
Federal job, the second was his marriage. The 
Internal Revenue office for the First District of 
Ohio gathered in more than $10,000,000 
annually on whiskey and tobacco, and the 
place of collector was not an undesirable one. 
President Arthur had on his hands a factional 
fight that involved this appointment. For the 
sake of harmony, the young man in the prose- 
cutor’s office was suggested as a compromise, 
he being also the son of so prominent a Repub- 
lican as Judge Alphonso Taft, and the young 
man helped out his party by accepting. He 
went to the bottom of tax-collecting methods, 
and did not stop until he knew pretty nearly 


everything about the business. But then, after 


ten months, he resigned to practice law with 
his father’s old partner, H. P. Lloyd. Col- 
lecting money was not congenial to him. 

The lady Mr, Taft married was Miss Helen 
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Herron. Like him, she came of a family of 
lawyers. Her father was John W. Herron, ex- 
United States District-Attorney, and the partner 
of President Hayes; and the President was 
“Uncle” to her, and his wife was “Aunt Lucy.” 
Miss Herron had known Will Taft from her very 
earliest years and the two families were close 
friends. After the boy graduated from Yale, 
the engagement was announced. She also 
finished college about the same time, but 
taught for a while in a private school. She 
believes in thorough education for women, that 
the woman may with more grace and dignity 
preside over the home, which, to her mind, is 
“the loftiest type of usefulness.” Music has 
always been her absorbing passion, and Cin- 
cinnati was to owe her much as a devoted 
patroness of theart. In 1886, he being now mod- 
estly established in life, they were married. For 
their trip they chose Europe, and a few months 
later returned to Cincinnati, to enter upon a 
home life that is beautiful in its simplicity. 


JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF OHIO 


Taft did not practice law any great time be- 
fore he was again in the public service. All 
told, his private practice has not covered more 
than a few months. The office now was that 
of assistant county solicitor, to which he had been 
appointed in 1885. ‘Two years later there came 
to him another honor, and for a rising lawyer 
of only twenty-nine, it was about the last 
hoped for just then. As he himself says, it 
fell like a bolt out of a clear sky. Judson 
Harmon, later Attorney-General under Cleve- 
land, resigned as judge of the Superior 
Court of Ohio. Foraker, who was then 
Governor, and had himself been a judge in this 
court, wished ‘Taft’s father-in-law to fill 
out the unexpired term, but Mr. Herron de- 
clined. Then Harmon, a friend both of 
Foraker and Taft, urged the Governor to 
appoint young Taft. Others did the same. 
Taft had been working up cases in the solicitor’s 
office with such industry and effectiveness that 
men felt intuitively that the community needed 
him for something bigger. 

Now a certain coolness had fallen between 
Will Taft and the Governor at the time. There 
was Taft’s unrelenting activity against the 
machine, for instance. And besides, Foraker 
had appeared for the defense, on the criminal 
side, when Tom Campbell was tried. But 
Foraker was generous and impulsive, and so 
the bolt out of the clear sky lifted the young 
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lawyer to the bench where his father had sat 
twenty years before. Since then the son has 
followed this eminent father higher and higher 
up, as Solicitor-General, as Secretary of War, 
and lastly, as a Presidential possibility; until 
now, at only fifty years of age, he has passed 
his father, and is a “probability.” 

As a judge, Taft began to show that mar- 
velous capacity for clear thinking which he 
had been achieving by such hard work. He 
hated the trickery, the juggling of technical- 
ities, the playing for delays, that befuddled an 
issue. Unerringly he went straight te .ne kernel 
of justice. 

Then election day drew near. His unex- 

pired term lasted but a year, and to continue 
there, he must go before the people. But first 
he was at the mercy of the nominating con- 
vention; and, as usual, the convention was at 
the mercy of the machine. Men loyal to the 
machine thought they should have the job 
held by the machine’s implacable foe. The 
young leader, Cox, looked at the matter in the 
same way. But Cox and Foraker happened 
to be working together just then, and a whisper 
floated from the executive mansion: ‘Support 
Taft.” But there was no deal with Taft. 
Foraker was a better public servant as Governor 
than he has been since. And, moreover, Taft’s 
name on the ticket would help it. So Cox 
did support Taft, in this, the only time when 
he has ever been a candidate for office. And 
Taft was nominated, and was elected. Five 
thousand was a comfortable, and even gratifying 
majority. 
_ He now had a term of five years before 
him, but he served only two years. President 
Harrison wanted him for the service of the 
Nation, and in 1890 Judge Taft resigned, and 
went to Washington as Solicitor-General of 
the United States. In the routine press 
mention of his appointment at the time, it was 
stated that he had not been an applicant. This 
was strictly true, even though there were a 
$7,000 salary attached. In this particular case 
the office had sought the man. 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


The appointment came on the last day of the 
vear, and a fortnight later he had on his hands 
the defense of the Government in a contro- 
versy that had fretted the peoples of three 
countries for fourteen years past. This was 
the old, wearisome question of the seal fisheries. 
It had flamed to a critical point, now. Our 
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revenue cutters in Bering Sea had captured a 
Canadian schooner, the Sayward, fifty-nine 
miles from land, and the Federal District 
Court in Alaska had condemned it to be sold. 
The owner demanded damages. The Cana- 
dian Government thought he should have 
them, and Great Britain thought the same. 
The Premier, Salisbury, vigorousiy took the 
matter up with Blaine, our Secretary of State. 
But we rejected the Sayward claim, whereupon 
the other side proposed arbitration. We were 
considering this, when Great Britain startled 
us by bringing the case before our own Supreme 
Court. 

This was done indirectly, by giving sanction 
to the Sayward’s owner and the Canadian 
Minister of Justice in an application for a writ 
prohibiting the forfeiture proceedings against 
the libelled vessel. Here was a most novel 
suit, because of the parties thereto. Blaine, 
however, did not relish the alleged compliment 
to our courts. A decision against us would 
put us in the wrong in a controversy with 
another nation. But the other nation declined 
to be bound by a decision the other way. Still, 
in this embarrassing muddle so craftily engi- 
neered, it was very important that we should 
win the Supreme Court case. Pending the 
suit, more than one hundred vessels, nearly 
all Canadian, were equipping for a crusade on 
the seals. During one closed season, they 
would literally destroy the rich industry. 

Thus the case stood wnen the new Solicitor- 
General took hold. Opposing him was Cal- 
deron Carlisle, Jr., and later, Joseph H. 
Choate. But he plunged into the devious 
tangle, and came forth with a brief 300 pages 
long, clearly, patiently, and effectively sus- 
taining his country. It revealed a staggering 
amount of research. And he won the case. 

Quickly following on the heels of this labor, 
there had to be defended another suit of vast 
importance. This grew out of Speaker Reed’s 
blithesome arithmetic in counting a quorum. 
A firm of importers, being made to pay the 
new high duties, tried to knock out the whole 
McKinley tariff on the contention that the bill 
had not been passed by a constitutional quorum. 
They had won their case already in the Circuit 
Court, but the Government had appealed to 
the Supreme Court. Here its counsel (Taft) 
fell back on the record of the House’s pro- 
ceedings. Speaker Reed had announced from 


the Clerk’s list 74 members present at roll- 
call who had not voted, These, with the 138 
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who had voted for the bill, made 212 members 
present, the number required for a quorum. 

Counsel for the importers argued that if a 
member does not vote, he is not doing business, 
and must be regarded as absent. 

Counsel for the Government thereupon 
wished to know what good could be accom- 
plished by compelling the attendance of ab- 
sentees if by merely refusing to vote they could 
break a quorum. 

Well, to be brief, the young lawyer who had 
the People of the United States for client won 
again. In fact, he won for his august client 
every time, and in the most important cases 
of that Administration. 

During his three years as Solicitor-General, 
Taft’s newer and higher field of activity exacted 
of him a versatility that would have exercised 
even a much older legal brain. He had to 
advise, and advise safely, all the different 
executive departments on all the exasperating 
puzzles of administrative procedure. He had 
to take in accurate information now by whole- 
sale. And yet he found the time to send long 
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ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL OR REVERSE 
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letters to his father, faithfully accounting fer 
himself and his work as a good steward should. 
If his father were satisfied, he could trust the 
people, his employers, to be even more so. 

As Solicitor-General, Taft had had oppor- 
tunities to spend himself, which he did un- 
sparingly, in the indulgence of the passion of 
his life—the doing of big things. Still very 
young in years, he had done things that were 
big nationally. But he had approached them 
and mastered them with the simple direct- 
ness and industry and thoroughness with which 
he had learned lessons in school. They were 
tasks set before him, and for the time they were 
all in all. Yet here in Washington, as at home, 
he impressed men as being a power apart from 
the immediate thing in hand. This useful 
citizen was palpably capable of higher use- 
fulness, and when he returned to Cincinnati, 
he returned as he had left, a judge, but now a 
Federal Judge, on the Circuit Bench of the 
United States; and of a Circuit, too, that had 
risen to the habit of graduating its judges to 
the Supreme Bench of the Nation. 


BE LENGTHENED? 


THE FORCES THAT BRING OLD AGE 


BY 


Dr. EDWARD A. AYERS 


CIENCE has not found out how to 
stay the hand of time, but it has dis- 
covered much that is upsetting to our 

ancient ideas on the fundamental causes of 
growth and decay, and has even gained some 
insight into the possibilities of reversing the life 
process, whereby age might grow back to youth. 
It is a very fascinating suggestion that man, 
by “taking thought,” can add a cubit to his 
stature, or move back from the shriveling of 
age to the bloom and freshness of youth! There 
is much nonsense cropping out in the news- 
papers about the discoveries of such scientists 
as Professor Loeb, slight hints being projected 
by vivid imaginations to conclusions still far, 
far away. 

One needs a lot of bottle feeding in the 
nursery of science before it is easy to discuss 
such ultimate questions as control over ad- 
vancing age. A host of queries arises: What 


is lije 2 What is the process by which a little 
cell 1-125th-inch wide can grow into a big, 
complex creature like a man, or an elephant, 
or a whale, or a humming-bird, as the case 
may be? What is it that causes a senseless, 
unconscious bit of life-producing putty—pro- 
toplasm—to move? Why do the pale and 
sickly shoots growing from potatoes in a dark 
cellar reach toward the only light that comes 
through the cellar door? Why will entire 
limbs grow out from the stumps of amputated 
limbs in some forms of lowly animal life, while 
man is given but one chance to sue a railroad 
for the loss of his leg? What is this seeming 
intelligence that causes newly hatched chickens, 
with absolutely no experience, to move unerr- 
ingly to food? Is instinct becoming defined ? 
Vhat has crystallization to do with life for- 
mation? What part in the great drama is 
assigned to the activities of bacteria ? 
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As the result of the great revolutions growing 
out of Pasteur’s discoveries regarding fermen- 
tation, present views and leanings may be de- 
fined somewhat as follows: 

(1) The processes of life formation are 
founded in chemical re-combinations of matter. 

(2) All matter must be split up into its 
ultimate forms—corpuscles, atoms, and mole- 
cules—before it can form new combinations; 
they are the structural bricks of the universe. 

(3) This dissolution into primary forms in 
organic, or living, matter is accomplished by 
fermentation. 

(4) In the process of dissolution, the particles 
of matter become electrically charged into 
positive and negative “ions’’; therefore, 

(5) The force which underlies the affinities 
and antagonisms of molecular matter, which 
causes some substances to fly to one another 
and others to fly apart, is ultimately electrical. - 

(6) Those combinations which can grow— 
hold their individuality and keep adding to it— 
constitute /ije. 

(7) Growth and decay are both accomplished 
through fermentation, the one constructive, 
and the other destructive. 

(8) Aside from accidents, the measure of 
one’s years depends upon the relative strength 
of these two antagonistic ferments in the body. 

For man to stay the hand of time, to extend 
the condition of youth or to check growth in 
any living thing, he must be able to interfere 
with an apparently universal law of Nature— 
that every individual growth has a limited era 
in which it can build faster than the ferments 
will pulldown. This he can do to some extent. 
To be able to do this is almost to be able to 
create life out of chemicals. This has been done 
to some extent, but these wonderful achieve- 
ments are a long way from controlling the 
advance of age in the human being. But 
though the functions of man, compared with 
those of an angle-worm, are enormously 
multiplied, yet the variety of materials is very 
slight. The size of the fertilizing cell of repro- 
duction in the mouse and guinea pig is twice 
as large as the cell in man and the elephant. 





THE RESULTS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
chemists knew only how to “analyze’’ matter, 
to separate a compound into its primary 
elements. Then began the development of 
the reverse process—“synthetic’’ chemistry, 
or the putting together again—constructive, 
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inorganic chemistry. Attack was next made 
on the problems of synthetic production of 
living matter. To-day there are over 50,000 
artificial chemical products, many of them 
(like the indigo and rose madder dyes) putting 
an end to their manufacture by gardening. 
Dozens of elements contribute to the synthesis 
of inorganic compounds, while four—carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen—almost wholly 
compose *19se of living compounds. All the 
wonderfu’ forms of such living matter as the 
flavors or jellies and the odors of flowers, the 
leaves and roots, the bones, muscles, nerves, 
and brains, are combinations of these few sim 
ples. Yet the difference between living and 
inert compounds depends upon the way in 
which molecular elements group themselves. 
We can picture an army of molecules as a 
mass of soldiers in “irregular formation.” 
A command flies from the general to every 
individual soldier. In a flash, we see a solid 
front, ready to attack; or a hollow square, 
ready for defence; or a column, ready to defile 
through a mountain pass. The molecular 
“srouping”’ is obedient to an electrical balanc- 
ing between negative and positive that picks 
them up as chaff before the wind, and whirls 
them into spheres of action as beautiful in 
equilibrium as the play of the planets around 
the sun, and in the same way. 

Chemists had believed that the power to so 
combine inert into living matter lay in an 
unknown, mysterious influence called “the 
vital force.” Rather concisely stated, we 
might say that all vital growth and action are 
founded on chemical stimulations—ultimately 
electrical; that what looks like the hand of 
Providence mysteriously guiding the unintelli- 
gent cells, the brainless plants, the wholly 
inexperienced and helpless new-born mind, 
the homing pigeon—what we call “instinct” 
—is but the expression of certain chemical and 
electrical forces, the unconscious response of 
certain appetites to particular stimulants. 
Snyder has interestingly explained the opera- 
tion of these forces in the following statement: 


“A flower standing in a room turns its petals towards the 
light. To the birds we ascribe intelligence, to the flower 
no more than the attraction of light. Yet it seems as if 
the selfsame forces rule over both. When the new-born 
caterpillar climbs to the end of a branch where it may find 
the fresh bud on which it feeds, it seems as if some dim 
intelligence were at work. When it is satisfied, it climbs 
down again. A fly will lay its eggs in meat, whereon its 
larvae may feed, but not on fat. Dr. Loeb showed how all 
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ese wonderful adaptations to an end could be explained 


1 a very simple way. Young caterpillars, for example, 


ill follow the light, so long as they are hungry. If they 
ind no food, they will keep on climbing, conceivably until 
they die. When they are cold, they will not move. When 


the warm sun comes up in the spring, they begin to crawl 

pward. All that is needful to assume is that in the 
hungry condition the light sets up certain chemical reactions 
which cause the animal to move, just as it sets up a reaction 
in a photographic plate, or explodes a mixture of hydrogen 
Certain chemical stimuli from meat 
In the fat these stimuli are 


ind chlorine gas. 
cause a fly to lay its eggs. 
lacking. They can be produced artificially.” 

In short, if the influences of light, heat, acids, 
alkalies, pressure, gravity, electricity, etc., can 
be rightly applied, not only can the actions of 
living creatures be varied and directed, but 
their protoplasmic or cellular formations and 
growths can be more or less controlled, for they 
are all working under similar forces. And 
so are the vast majority of the actions uncon- 
sciously occurring in our bodies. Our conscious 
intellects can control many functions, yet have 
no glimmering sense of the extensive chemical 
stimuli, responses, and consequent alterations 
which compose the field of cellular growth and 
nutrition in our bodies. We are familiar with 
the marvelous variations in flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, accomplished artificially by Bur- 
bank and others. Many equally interesting 
“controls” have been accomplished in the 
animal kingdom. Two classes of such controls 
especially interest the public: reproduction 
independent of the male, and checking the 
processes which bring decay and death to the 
adult. We might add a third: reversing the 
trend of physical life, by which one would 
“osrow” from age to youth. 

In all the higher forms of the animal king- 
dom, reproduction can only follow fertilization 
of the ovum, or female cell, by the generative 
cell of the male. Immediately following such 
fertilization, the ovum cell begins to divide 
into halves, each half possessing all the ele- 
ments of the original cell. These two each 
divide, and the division goes on until millions 
of such cells have grown from the parent cell 
into an organized structure—the embryo. 
Reproduction is not always dependent upon 
fertilization by a male cell, however; many of 
the lower classes of animal life possess both 
male and female elements within themselves. 

Consequently, Dr. Loeb, by altering the 
conditions: of the sea water in which sea- 
urchins were placed, whereby they were led 
to mature their eggs without fertilization by 
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the males, did not demonstrate a new 
method of reproduction; but he did interfere 
with the normal method in the case of sea- 
urchins. What he actually proved was, that 
fertilization of the sea-urchin’s eggs is largely 
due, not to some mysterious “vital force” 
existing solely in the male cell, but to chemical 
stimulation, or action of ferments, which can 
be generated artificially. Placing unfertilized 
sea-urchin eggs in sea water, he found that an 
addition of chloride of magnesium caused a 
number of the eggs to develop, but not to such 
an extent that these fatherless larvae of sea- 
urchins could reproduce their kind. 

Dr. Loeb’s discovery is of deep significance 
in shaping our conceptions of vital processes; 
he has discovered a basic principle that upsets 
our ancient views of life, but it is a far cry to 
the day when masculinity need tremble lest it 
become dethroned. The invention of a 
spinet limited to one taut wire, a hammer, and 
a key, would justify the prediction of a concert 
grand piano, but Dr. Loeb’s sea-urchin victory 
advanced to the control of human reproduction 
by such laboratory means would require 
millions of added intricacies. No escutcheon 
will ever be emblazoned with a pinch of salt 
and an incubator. No microscope can pierce 
so deep into the delicacy of detail in the repro- 
ductive cell as to reach its limit. In the human 
race the male cell is 1-25,000 of an inch wide, 
and yet the adult product of its coalescence—the 
child—will resemble the father. Out of a cell 
so small that thousands of them could herd 
within the confines of a single drop of dew, 
spring the little traits of character of the father 
—his smile, his gait, his way of thinking, his 
physique, the gathered individualities of his 
ancestry—which shape and constrain, modify 
and define, the lines of this man in the making. 
Search through the world of wonders and you 
will find no more impressive phenomenon than 
this. It gives a keener appreciation of the 
meaning of atoms and molecules, millions of 
which abide in every cell. 

The life process is discovered. It is electro- 
chemical, and the delicacy of detail in con- 
struction of the wonder cell of reproduction 
has followed the same influences in varied 
characteristics as applies in producing all the 
varied forms, colors, sizes, and individualisms 
of full-grown animals. Heat will alter the 
color of the rabbit’s hair, of the butterfly, and 
the chameleon; light will redden the apple, tan 
man’s skin; arsenic at the roots will dye green 
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the blossom of the pink; pressure will check 
the growth of a limb in the unborn embryo; 
animalcula need no brains to keep from swallow- 
ing food and trash alike—food stimulates 


the act of swallowing, while trash does not. 


THE CONTROL OF DESTRUCTIVE FERMENTS 

Every vital process, whether it be the ab- 
sorption of oxygen by the blood corpuscles in 
the lungs, or the digestion of starches, or the 
abstraction of urea from the blood by the 
kidneys, or repair of the body in any way, is 
secured through the action of ferments. Ordi- 
narily, ferments are destructive; but brilliant 
discoveries have shown the existence of con- 
structive ferments. Every one knows that a 
large dose of certain drugs will poison, while 
small amounts stimulate. Ferments behave 
in the same way. Add malt to starch and it 
will become glucose. Add sugar to this and 
it will change back to starch. 

The nature of these physiological ferments 
is largely a mystery at the present time; but 
some of them are being chemically imitated, 
and the next step will be to learn how so to 
balance the constructive against the destructive 
ferments in the body that, instead of pro- 
gressive decay of the upbuilding cells by de- 
stroying ferments, they can continue equalizing 
loss and repair. Aside from the destructive 
influence of certain ferments, there is apparently 
no limit in the years of growth capacity of 
cells, which is another great mystery. Possibly 
the gradual weakening of the body is not due 
to an increase in the amount of destructive 
ferments, but to a weakening production of the 
constructive ferments. The lines of attack 
will not materially change. Nature is nowhere 
so prodigal as in her supply of reproductive 
cells, and for every being created there are 
thousands of such cells destroyed. Under wild 
conditions, a large percentage of fruits and 
berries produced fall in early decay, or remain 
stunted. The skilful horticulturist can work 
such adjustments through ferments as greatly to 
avoid such failures and add to the quality of 
the total crop. What could be accomplished 
with man, if he could be bred and trained under 
the same “controls” that are so successfully 


applied with fine stock ? 

It is evident that one of the pivotal points 
is the meaning of the word fermentation, for in 
it lie many of the fundamental problems of 
physio-chemistry. A whole page might be 
filled with definitions of the word. We might 
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say that it is the perpetual quest of matter for 
an equilibrial rest that is never sustained 
naturally not sustained, for equilibrium is 
never a state of rest. The crane can sleep on 
one leg, but his muscles are in constant tension. 
All particles of matter are very positive in their 
tendency either to unite, or to fly apart. That 
is probably the ultimate electrical status of all 
matter. These particles are more or less bound 
up in temporary wedlock, but constantly sub- 
jected to temptation to divorce through the 
machinations of the ferments. 

Ferments hold somewhat the same relation 
to combinations of matter that a trigger holds 
to the charge in a gun. Just why a given 
element, that which acts as a ferment, should 
so act—we do not know. Hydrogen and 
oxygen will dwell together in perfect harmony, 
work together, sleep in the same bed; but the 
instant the slightest bit of platinum sponge 
crawls into the bed, there is a violent expiosion. 
Why? As the honest pupil says: “Teacher, 
that’s as far as my lesson goes.” 

In the world of living matter the development 
of ferments is universal, and it is caused either 
by bacteria—themselves created by it—or 
through the specialized secretions of various 
glands. Bacteria hold this unique relation to 
our lives, that too much of them means death, 
and too little of them means death. Evi- 
dently the delicacy of the situation calls for 
much tact and diplomacy in adjustment. 


CAN THE LIFE PROCESSES BE REVERSED? 


We cannot conceive of time running back- 
ward, but many machines can do so; and, 
strange to relate, certain living creatures have 
shown the whole process of upbuilding reversed. 
Likewise, it was discovered by Hill that the 
ferments are reversible and can make a given 
process retrace its ground. Here is another 
“basic principle” discovered. Now, from this 
shall we picture the old man looking less 
wrinkled to-morrow, straightening up in his 
walk, brightening in his dull eye, steadying 
in his quaking hand, filling the hollowed cheek 
and neck, discarding the past for the future 
tense, moving from year to year backward 
into the bloom of elasticity, hopefulness, enthu- 
siasm, and freshness of youth; and shall we 
run riot in our imaginings and follow this 
glowing youthdom into the perspective of 
babyhood until it passes out of focal gaze? 
Or shall we run yet more riot and picture the 
lever thrown to its centre—life change brought 




















to a standstill by any given individual at the 
selected choice of perpetual youth? 

Most of the activities of to-day in the world 
of medicine and its wide-spreading allies are 
along the lines of control of the destructive 
ferments. Bacterial infections act chiefly 
through the poisonous ferments secreted by 
the germs in the blood. Internal disarrange- 
ments of stomach, liver, pancreas, kidney, 
thyroid, suprarenals, loss of arterial elasticity, 
are all instituted by the loss of balance between 
the constructive and destructive ferments; and 
investigators aim at discovering the exact 
chemical nature of these ferments, and the 
discovery of their antidotes. Medicine has 
yet far to go to not only successfully cope with 
the giant ferments that make such short shrift 
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in destroying us; but to penetrate the still 
deeper, more delicate, and difficult class of 
ferments which work destruction to all alike in 
the course of time—the glandular ferments. 
But it seems almost certain that the next fifty 
years will see far more amazing advance than 
even the past half-century has shown, in which 
over go per cent. of present day medical skill 
has been attained; and equally certain, that no 
one great discovery will throw open the portals 
of this great realm of mysteries, either in cause 
or cure. Many angles and facets, shadows 
and high-lights must be thrown on the screen 
of life’s mysteries, to evolve an_ intelligent 
picture. We can only say that physical im- 
mortality, within the range of planetary life, 
does not seem innately impossible. 


A NEW RELIEF TO CITY TRAFFIC 


THE SUCCESS OF MOTOR CABS AND ’BUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


BY 
HARRY W. PERRY 


ONDON is solving the transit problem 
of a great city by the use of motor 
omnibuses. Last year 800 of these 

*buses, operated by 25 companies, carried 
184,000,000 passengers—400,000 a day—for 
an average fare of a little more than a cent a 
mile. The street railways of London carried 
4,000,000 fewer passengers during the same 
period, and the best record of the New York 
subway is only about 540,000 passengers 
carried in one day. And this new and simple 
device for relieving traffic has earned from 7 
to 10 per cent. a year on an investment of 
$5,000,000. 

No American city has such a system, but 
the facts that follow seem to show that the 
example of London and Paris could be followed 
by New York and Chicago, and other con- 
gested cities, to the great convenience and com- 
fort of the public and to the profit of the pro- 
moters. 

The advantages of the system are being 
increasingly appreciated. The owners have 
no heavy investment to make in rails or trol- 
leys. The public convenience is better served, 
because the routes of the ’buses may be altered 
in an emergency to go around a blocked street, 





or to meet the exceptional demand for transit 
over new routes on holidays. Ordinarily, these 
’buses run over regular routes on schedules 
that in some cases assure a passenger that he 
will not have to wait more than ten minutes 
for a ’bus at any time of the day. And the 
city traffic problem is simplified by the fact that 
the motor ’buses occupy less space and carry 
more passengers than ’buses drawn by horses. 

These new ’buses are double-decked; each 
has seats for thirty-four passengers, or ten 
more than the horse ’buses accommodate. 
Most of the passengers prefer to sit on the upper 
deck, to which they ascend by means of a 
curved stairway from the rear platform. The 
wheels are rubber-tired, noiseless, and easy. 
The engines, generating from 24 to 4o horse- 
power, are run by gasoline, all except a very 
few that use steam. The ’buses cover their 
eight routes at an average speed of twelve 
miles an hour, making an average daily run 
of from go to 120 miles a day. The relative 
seating capacity of the motor ’buses and of the 
horse-drawn ’buses, considered with the greater 
distance traveled by the motor ’bus, indicates 
that one motor displaces from twelve to sixteen 
horses a day, reckoning eleven horses to one 
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‘bus. The motor *buses also earn more 
$22.50 to $30 apiece, against $12.50 to $13.75 
each for the horse-drawn ’buses. 

The example of one company will show the 
financial success of the system and its service 
to the public. The gross receipts of the Lon- 
don Motor Omnibus Company, Ltd., the 
largest of the companies, for the eighteen 
months ending June 30, 1906, were $624,690. 
This company alone carried considerably 
more than a million passengers a month for 
twenty-one months, without a single loss of 
life. At the first annual meeting of the com- 
pany, held on October 22, 1906, a dividend 
of 10 per cent. was declared on the ordinary 
shares, after placing $30,000 to reserve, allow- 
ing 20 per cent. for depreciation, and putting 
$2,000 back into the business. 

As a result of such facts as these, the business 
is growing rapidly. Three hundred new ’buses 
have been added to the service in the six months 
beginning with October, 1906, and about goo 
more are being built on orders from the transit 
companies. Of the $5,000,000 invested in the 
business, some $3,000,000 is represented by 
the vehicles, at an average cost of $3,500 apiece. 
And the companies already employ 4,o00 men 
in their various enterprises. 

Another* means toward a solution of the 
transit problem is the taximeter cab service 
of Paris. About three years ago, an automo- 
bile cab fitted with a taximeter was put on the 
streets of Paris, and the fare was regulated so 
that it about equaled the fare of a horse cab. 
A few months later, one of the big companies 
ordered 250 small motor cabs of a special 
type, all fitted with the taximeter. The 
minimum fare was fifteen cents and about 
twenty cents for each additional mile. These 
cabs are silent, swift, and elegant in appearance; 
they seat two or four persons, and may be made 
ppen or closed at will. They were an instant 
success. By the end of 1906, more than 1,000 
were in use, and the outstanding orders will 
bring this total to 2,000 by the end of this year. 
The cabs are from 8 to 14 horse-power, and 
cost about $1,500 apiece. 

The taximeter system has largely made such 
rapid progress possible. The taximeter is a 
simple but ingenious instrument which auto- 
matically measures the distance traveled and 
indicates on a clock-like dial the amount of 
fare to be paid. On entering the cab a small 
metal flag above the taximeter is lowered and 
immediately the figures “75” appear on the 


dial, meaning 75 centimes—equal to 15 cents, 
the minimum fare. At the end of 1,300 yards, 
the figures change to 85 centimes, or 17 cents, 
and continue changing at regular intervals 
until the passenger leaves the cab and the flag 
is again raised. ‘To-day, this system is used 
exclusively and gives entire satisfaction. The 
success of this system has led to the manufacture 
of these cabs by one company in lots of 2,500. 
At least two distinct companies are now pre 
paring to introduce French and American 
taximeter cabs in New York City. 

But New York has not yet obtained this 
system, nor such cheap fares as the Parisians 
pay. The nearest approach to this system 
which may have in it the beginnings of the 
cheap and convenient transit of London and 
Paris—is the service of one large company 
in New York, which operates 650 electri 
vehicles—hansoms, broughams, landaulets, and 
victorias. 

This motor cab service of New York is 
exclusive. When one wishes to hire a cab or 
brougham, he must send his order to the cen 
tral storage station. Fare for the service is 
charged by the driver according to a published 
tariff. Roughly, the rates for hansoms and 
two-passenger broughams range from 50 to 
75 cents a mile and from $2 to $2.75 per 
hour. 

Four stations are maintained by this com- 
pany. They accommodate more than 700 
vehicles. A destructive fire early this year 
burned out the central portion of the main 
station. This had the largest portable storage 
battery room in the world; 500 batteries could 
be charged at one time. ‘There were half a 
dozen hydraulic lifts that removed the batteries 
from the vehicles and replaced them with 
freshly charged batteries without either having 
been touched by hand. Trains of small trucks 
operated electrically, conveyed the batteries 
from beneath the vehicles into the great bat- 
tery room, where they were picked up by 
enormous electric traveling cranes and moved 
to any desired stands in the room. Plans are 
being drawn for the reconstruction of this entire 
station on an improved fireproof system. It is 
probable, also, that about 200 of the electric 
vehicles which were burned will be replaced 
by gasoline cabs, all fitted with taximeters, like 
the cabs of Paris. 

There is no motor omnibus service at present 
in New York, except an experimental French 
’bus in operation on Fifth Avenue from 
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Washington Square to Eighty-eighth Street, 
which is being studied as a model for future 
cars to be constructed in this country. As yet, 
it has not been run long enough to determine 
whether the double-deck construction is a 
profitable innovation in New York. 

This synopsis of the situation in the three 
largest cities of the world gives a hint of what 
may be expected in this direction during the 
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next five or ten years. It seems safe to 
predict as quick a retirement of the over- 
worked horse from the cab and omnibus 
service as from the street-car system of two 
decades ago. And the substitute service of 
electric and gasoline motor cabs and ’buses 
should greatly help to relieve the congestion 
of the surface and subway lines of our big 
cities. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PALACE OF GRAFT 


THE INEVITABLE HARVEST OF POLITICAL SHAME NOW REAPED 


FROM THE SOWING OF 


BOSSES, FROM 


CAMERON TO QUAY 


BY 


CHARLES H. DARLINGTON 


T BEGAN with the burning of the state 
capitol on February 2, 1897, this story 
of monumental graft; but back of that 

lies another story dating from the days of the 
Civil War. Out of three circumstances of the 
earlier day it all came, like a flower from a bud 

-Abraham Lincoln’s need, a people’s sterling 
patriotism, and Simon Cameron’s remarkable 
talent as an organizer. Cameron’s party was 
the party of the Union, and the people of 
Pennsylvania fell into ranks under his orders 
and were drilled into a political machine that 
was invincible. To the same music marched 
the soldier with his musket and the citizen 
with his ballot, with almost the same precision 
of action. 

Cameron found power a comfortable thing 
to have. 
he still held the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
in the hollow of his hand. And, when ripe of 
years, he sought to make his political power 
hereditary by turning over the boss-ship and 
the United States Senatorship to his son. But 
J. Donald Cameron was of a different calibre 
from his father, and the machine wabbled 
badly. 

In 1887 came on the stage and into the 
Senate one M. S. Quay. With all of Simon 
Cameron’s talent as an executive and none of 
his contentment, Quay soon had the leadership 
in his own hands; ten years later Don Cameron 
dropped under the surface of politics, with 
hardly a ripple to mark the place where he 
went down. 


When the crucial days had passed, . 


The Quay administration was from the first 
a money affair. The party always had plenty 
of funds. People came to wonder how it was 
and, little by little, the impression grew that 
the state treasury was somehow at the bottom 
of it. Quay found it expedient in more than 
one Republican state platform to assert most 
unequivocally that under Republican adminis- 
tration the state treasury had never lost a 
dollar. But distrust still grew and the demand 
for an accounting became insistent. It was 
held that Quay was the real Treasurer of the 
state, holding the office through such men as 
he chose to have elected to draw the salary, and 
that the state law limiting the term to two 
years and forbidding the treasurer to succeed 
himself had been practically nullified. If any- 
thing were wrong, one agent of Quay could 
pass ‘it along to the next and keep it covered 
from the public. 

The treasury was fed by taxes on corporations 
far beyond the state’s needs, and the surplus, 
rising gradually to ten or twelve millions—on 
the books—was deposited in favored banks with- 
out interest. It was a fact, though, revealed in 
1898, that the banks were paying interest, but 
they were paying a compromise rate and paying 
it into the treasury of the dominant party. The 
mystery of easy money seemed explained. But 
in 1905 the collapse of the Enterprise Bank at 
Pittsburg revealed that it had millions of state 
funds loaned out to politicians with no ade- 
quate security, and that machine politics was 
able to make the bank good to the last dollar 
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where commercial methods would have realized 
nothing. Treasury money had been deposited 
with the explicit understanding that the note 
of So-and-So, politician, was to be dis- 
counted out of the deposit, without any useless 
fuss about security. This discovery aroused 
the public indignation to the point of electing 
William H. Berry, a Democrat, to the office 
of state Treasurer in that fall’s election; owing 
no allegiance to the machine, he was under no 
obligation to conceal what he should find. 
The people had secured an accounting at last. 

When the state capitel was burned, in 1897, 
with it burned fine libraries and any amount 
of state records. It was openly charged that 
the building had been fired by the Quay 
machine in order to destroy compromising 
evidence. The story found credence, but was 
never carried to proof. It is certain that the 
state lost its records. The State Board of 
Public Grounds and Buildings, consisting of 
Governor Daniel H. Hastings, Treasurer Ben- 
jamin J. Haywood, and Auditor-General Amos 
H. Mylin, with their executive officer, John C. 
Delaney, the Superjntendent, at once rented 
and fitted up a church for temporary use. 


THE FIRST CAPITOL COMMISSION 


There was a strong anti-Quay feeling among 
the Representatives, and the members did not 
feel like throwing open the treasury doors to 
that crowd to build a new capitol. And yet 
a new capitol must be built. On April 14th, 
a measure was passed that authorized a Com- 
mission for that purpose and appropriated 
$550,000, with specific instructions that the 
Commission was not to go into debt and that 
it was to complete the building ready for 
occupancy in time for the session of 1899. 
The Commission consisted of the Grounds and 
Buildings Board and the presiding officers 
of the two legislative houses. And so Delaney 
became its executive officer. Henry Ives Cobb, 
of New York, was selected as architect, and 
the Commission began its work. 

Quay’s term as United States Senator was 
drawing to a close, and the state campaign of 
1898 turned on his re-election. The fight was 
bitter. Quay carried the state ticket but lost 
a majority of the legislature. By thirteen 
votes, he failed of succeeding himself as Sen- 
ator. It was to a body of this condition of 
mind that the Capitol Commission reported. 
The half-million appropriation had been tied 
up by its predecessor as tightly as words could 
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tie it, making it plain that the money granted 
was to be all that was to be used, and that 
there was to be a finished capitol. 

When the legislature convened in 1899, there 
was a curious spectacle on Capitol Hill. Th 
Commission reported that the capitol \ 
finished, and that it had been done within | 
appropriation. There was a vast barracks of 
red brick, walls raw within and without, with a 
hole in the roof for a dome, covered over with 
rough boards to keep the rain cut. The legis 
lative chambers had been hung with burlap, 
and a tawdry covering of paint and whitewash 
and gilding was spread on them. It was the 
mere brick skeleton of a vast and pretentious 
edifice; and that the Commission intended 
this was shown early in the session by its 
request for another appropriation—which it 
did not get. 


THE SECOND CAPITOL COMMISSION 

By the time the election of 1900 came around, 
the machine had recovered its grip on the state. 
Accordingly a new appropriation of $4,000,¢< 
was made and a new Commission was charge 
with the expenditure on virtually the old tern 
—that the work was to be done within th 
appropriation. This Commission was headed 
by the new Governor, William A. Stone; thi 
other four members were William H. Graham, 
Member of Congress from Pittsburg; William 
P. Snyder, Ste te Senator from Chester County; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of Lancaster; and Edward Bailey, 
a wealthy and respectable bank president of 
Harrisburg. T. L. Eyre, of Chester County, 
Senator Snyder’s colleague in running thi 
home county political machine, was chosen 
superintendent of the work. By appointment 
of the Governor, he held the position of Super 
intendent of Public Grounds and Buildings. 

In the fall of 1902, Samuel W. Pennypackei 
was elected Governor and took Stone’s plac 
on the Commission. At the same election, 
William P. Snyder was elected Auditor 
General, and so became entitled to pass on ail 
the bills of the Capitol Commission, of which 
he was a member. A competition of designs 
for the new building was advertised, but the 
mcthod created such unfavorable sentiment 
among architects that it was a failure. A 
second attempt resulted in the selection of 
Mr. Joseph M. Huston. Architect Cobb didn’t 
find favor, but his design for the brick barracks 
made a perfect foundation for Huston’s later 
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work. A clerk has testified that Huston gave 
him Cobb’s blue-prints to copy and locked 
him up secure from intrusion while the copying 
was going on. Cobb is threatening to sue the 
state for the use of his design and for his com- 
mission as the architect. Whether the plans 
were Huston’s or Cobb’s, the work went on 
apace, and last summer the structure was 
announced as finished, and within the appro- 
priation. The Commission made much ado 
over having on hand a balance of $35,000. 


HOW THE PLUNDERING WAS POSSIBLE 


There is in Pennsylvania a state board 
charged with the care and repair of public 
erounds and buildings, to which allusion has 
already been made. It consists of the Gover- 
nor, the State Treasurer, and the Auditor- 
General. In order to facilitate the discharge 
of its duties, there is a convenient law on the 
statute books authorizing it at any time to use 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. Coal.might be needed for the state 
officials’ offices, or new carpet for the legislative 
chambers, and it was deemed proper that such 
things should be available without any red 
tape. One will notice that the three officers 
intrusted with the duty and the power to use 
funds are the three which would in any case 
have to approve any account before payment 
under any specific act. It was evidently felt 
that there could hardly be any advantage taken 
of this privilege to draw on the treasury by the 
highest officers of the Commonwealth, all of 
them elected by popular vote. 

It did not take the Capitol Commission long 
to decide among themselves that the $4,000,000 
turned over to them was for a building only, 
although the act called for a structure com- 
pleted ready for occupancy. The fittings and 
furnishings must come out of some other fund. 
It was to be a grand capitol, a magnificent and 
gorgeous Aladdin creation, and $4,000,000 was 
none too much. At the same time, it did not 
seem expedient to go to the legislature for a 
further appropriation for the furnishing. This 
Grounds and Buildings Board, with an unde- 
fned right to draw on the state treasury, 
supplied the one condition needed and its help 
was enlisted. Its members also belonged to 
the machine. Huston was made architect of 
the furnishing also, and all things were thus 
satisfactorily arranged for the game of graft. 
After that, it was only necessary to get into the 
treasury with a scoop shovel. There was no 
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limit but the bottom. The same authority 
that warranted the use of a five-dollar bill 
covered the use of the last five-dollar bill of 
all the millions of surplus. 


THE POWER OF THE MACHINE 


The political machine in 1gor1 had been able 
to appropriate $4,000,000 to build a new cap- 
itol when its own agents had “completed” 
one in 1899 for $550,000 and the legislature 
had squarely refused to give another dollar. 
It was able to employ its own architect, let 
the contract to its own favorities, and to start 
a carnival of graft unparalleled. It was able 
so to juggle the contract for furnishing that 
John H. Sanderson (who secured the entire 
contract) knew months before it was let that 
he was going to get it, and began work on it. 
It was able to let that contract to the highest— 
the only—bidder at prices that carried their 
own condemnation on their face, and was able 
also to keep them concealed. It was able to 
substitute base and cheap metals for fine and 
costly ones, cast work for lathe and hand-work, 
lacquer instead of mercurial gold finish, and 
to collect months in advance of delivery and 
for much that was never furnished at all in any 
finish. It was able to secure blank bill-heads 
from sub-contractors and fill out fake bills 
which were doubled and trebled and then 
presented and paid without a word of objection. 
It was able to use birch for mahogany, to sub- 
stitute putty for hand-carved molding, to fur- 
nish Pittsburg glass instead of French Baccarat, 
to measure air space by the cubic foot and sell 
it to the state, to lay parquetry on cement and 
Wilton on parquetry, to crowd unused rooms 
with unusable supplies, to scamp and _ botch 
and pretend in more ways than can be enu- 
merated, and to draw money every time it 
presented a piece of white paper. It was able 
to levy for millions without any contract at all, 
so far as has been shown. 

It was able also to close the eyes and seal 
the mouths of men elected to the highest 
places of trust, and to put forth reiterated 
statements that the whole job had been done 
within the appropriation; and later that the 
state had the worth of its money; and when 
that was proven false, that the money didn’t 
come out of the pockets of the people anyway, 
but from corporations. It was able to arrange 
for the architect to draw commissions for 
“specially designed work” that was for sale 
in unlimited quantities in the open market, 
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and for work that had been done before he had 
touched a finger to the enterprise; more than 
that, to collect his 4 per cent. on what was 
not done or not delivered at all, a commission 
figured on the total amount of the graft. 

How was all this possible ? 

The marvel is that in all this broad scheme 
of plunder it has not yet been shown where the 
great bosses came in. What the state is now 
asking is, who got this money? It is incon- 
ceivable that it was a present to Payne and 
Sanderson and Huston. If it was, then there 
was a reason for that—some momentous service 
by one or all to the machine, a service of which 
the public has no inkling. These men were 
not bosses, big or little. They were favored 
citizens. Why? The machine is not given 
to favoring citizens. It holds all it gets 
strictly for its own. How are these men con- 
nected with the machine? One of two things 
is certain, though neither of them has been 
indicated as yet by a single atom of evidence 
before the Investigating Commissicn: either 
they were simply the agents to draw the money 
from the treasury for some of the big fellows, 
or else they have rendered such service that 
their profit of millions is only a fair recompense. 
The investigation will not be complete until 
one or the other of these things is developed. 

It is plain that there were two commissions 
at work at the same time, or in part at-the same 
time. One erected the building and the other 
furnished it. Both recognized architect Huston 
as chief. Huston didn’t draw any fine line 
between the two; he got his commission on 
either job, and out of the same treasury. There 
was a beautiful opportunity here to duplicate 
work, and testimony shows that the »pportunity 
was not overlooked. Again, there was a chance 
for one to assume that contracts existed with 
the other, and to juggle them back and fort 1 
as occasion prompted. 

What graft there was in the construction of 
the building has not yet been carefully gone into. 
It is known that Payne & Co., the contractors, 
substituted putty for carved mahogany mold- 
ings, ind plaster for tile; and laid 4-inch con- 
crete walks instead of walks of standard depth, 
and put in cheap glass instead of the costly 
partition glass specified. But there is little 
that can yet be told in detail as to this. We 
know that months before the letting of the 
contract for the granite, months before the 
completion of the specifications even, Huston, 
John H. Sanderson, Philip C. Johnson, a 


brother-in-law of Israel Durham, and some 
others, were trying to secure a quarry near 
Easton from which a peculiarly veined marble 
called verdolite can alone be obtained, and that 
they wanted to capitalize the quarry on a basis 
that gave the owner Io per cent. Failing to 
get his consent, they tried—and_failed--to 
open up the same vein on adjoining land. 
They at last selected the Woodbury granite, 
whose owner paid an associate of Huston 
$25,000 to have the contract swung his way. 


THE FARCE OF SOLICITING BIDS 


But it was different with the furnishing. 
The present legislative committee has revealed 
enough to make one’s brain dizzy. The Board 
of Public Grounds and Buildings quictly 
adopted a resolution offered by Governor 
Pennypacker that no bids should be considered 
that did not cover the whole job. That fact 
was not made public, and the advertisements 
allowed bids for the whole or in part. All 
the witnesses before the Commission said that 
they were encouraged to bid on single items 
by Joseph M. Huston, the architect, and two 
witnesses declared that Mr. Pennypacker himself 
told them there was nothing to hinder them 
from bidding on any separate item. John H. 
Sanderson alone knew of this resolution; he 
alone bid on the whole, 23 per cent. off maxi 
mum rates. He got the contract and he knew 
he would get it. Long before this time, he was 
studying Huston’s plans in the locked attic 
in the Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia, 
where the draughtsmen were at work. He 
had organized “The Pennsylvania Bronze 
Company,” with his brother-in-law, Pedro J. 
Salom, as visible head; it furnished chande- 
liers at $4.85 per pound, regardless of specifi- 
cations; and notice that $4.85 is not 23 per cent. 
off a $5 maximum but 3 per cent. The 2 got 
lost after the contract was awarded, so witnesses 
testify, and never figured afterward except on 
the witness stand. It does not matter. He 
was the only legal bidder. When one realizes 
that some of these chandeliers weigh two tons, 
are loaded with iron worth four cents a pound, 
and are billed to the state at far in excess of 
their actual weight, one sees Sanderson’s possi 
bility. This was the working of Delaney’s 
‘““per-pound”’ rule, that none of the other pros 
pective bidders for the contract knew how 
to figure on. 

And the “per-foot”’ rule was equally benefi 


cent to Sanderson, A table two and a half 
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feet high, four feet wide and eight feet long 
measured eighty feet. ‘The per-foot rule was 
the solid contents of a box which would just 
hold the article of furniture. And everything 
was $18.40 a foot. Under the per-pound rule, 
Sanderson’s bill to the state for chandeliers 
and such bronzes was $2,049,522.96. A leading 
bronze dealer testified that he would have been 
glad to get the job for $800,000. A fair charge 
would have been $500,000. Sanderson, con- 
tractor, paid Sanderson, the Bronze Company, 
$550,000 for the capitol bronzes, and the com- 
pany made its own profit. Under the per-foot 
rule, the Pennsylvania Construction Company, 
of which Congressman H. Burd Cassel is the 
head, drew over $2,000,000 for metal filing 
cases without any legal contract at all, so far 
as can be learned. 

Even contracts with a friend to interpret 
them were not convenient enough, it seems. 
Baccarat glass, from France, was called for; 
but Pittsburg glass from Beaver County was 
substituted throughout, with no effect on the 
price. There was an utter disregard of values 
when it came to making out bills. 


THE ELECTION OF A NEW TREASURER 


But William H. Berry was elected State 
Treasurer in November, 1905, and immediately 
there was a change in the progress of the work. 
A $3,000,000 scheme to enlarge and beautify 
the capitol grounds was dropped outright. In 
the six months that followed, the retiring 
Treasurer paid bills amounting to $3,887,522.88. 
When Mr. Berry took charge of the treasury, on 
May 1st, furnishings shown by these bills were 
all receipted for as delivered and the bills 
approved; room after room was filled with 
goods; but delivery could not be made fast 
enough to answer the contractor’s needs, so 
he had just sent the bills. Goods kept coming 
in for months afterward. Some never came 
at all; at least, they have not been found. 

The first thing that aroused the public was 
the unpacking of the great bronze doors costing 
$65,000. It revealed a double row of heads 
on each, which the veriest tyro in politics could 
recognize as portraits of some of the most active 
men under the contracts and men who made 
politics a business; many of them had come 
under condemnation because of their methods 
in securing votes and shaping events. Huston 
explained that they were not portraits, but 
merely types; but when the doors had been 
photographed and the photographs published 
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in the newspapers, there were few so dull that 
they could not see that Huston’s “types” were 
all of one type—the men who had to do with 
the new capitol. 

Then came the fall campaign and, to help 
the ticket along, Governor Pennypacker began 
telling what a magnificent capitol the state had, 
and how it was built within the appropriation. 
He made no reference to the furnishings; but 
the people took his words in their obvious inter- 
pretation, and praise of the new capitol and 
faithfulness of the commission to its duty were 
sung all across the state. Then Treasurer 
Berry remarked that there was a huge mass 
of graft concealed about the premises some- 
where, and that in his judgment it cost nearer 
$13,000,000 than $4,000,000. Then the trouble 
began. ‘The Governor asserted that the state 
had the worth of its money, and arranged with 
the railroads to run cheap excursions to Harris- 
burg, that all the people might see for them- 
selves that he was right. Berry, on the other 
hand, kept pegging away at the books, finding 
out what he could for himself and making it 
public, and getting no real assistance either 
from the other members of the Grounds and 
Buildings Commission, the Governor, or the 
Auditor-General. His revelations were so as- 
tounding that to the mass of the people they 
seemed merely campaign lies. Berry’s eyes 
had been first opened when ten men in ten 
days laid $90,000 worth of parquetry flooring, 
and he was asked to approve the bill therefor. 


SOME OF SANDERSON’S BILLS 


According to the specifications, chandeliers 
and standards and bronze work were to be 
made of a composition of 87% copper and 12% 


tin. Artisans employed by “’The Pennsylvania 
Bronze Company,” which was Sanderson under 
an alias, testified that the composition was in 
fact go% copper, 3% tin, and 7% spelter. 
This is bad enough; but a firm of iron founders 
testified that they sold this Sanderson company 
3,000 pounds of iron castings, such as are 
commonly used to weight the bases of lamp 
and standard supports, at four cents a pound. 
And lastly the chandeliers have been found to 
be short in weight, in one case 300 pounds 
short. The total bill was $2,049,522.96. San- 
derson (the Pennsylvania Bronze Co.) sold this 
stuff to Sanderson (the contractor) for 
$605,851.23. 

In the Treasurer’s private office, the ceiling 
decoration cost Sanderson $300 but cost the 
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state $5,400. The room is about sixteen by 
twenty-three feet, and the bill for wainscoting 
was $15,500. A mantel over an imitation 
fireplace cost $6,800. Leather upholstered 
chairs of very ordinary style were figured at 
five feet at $18.40 a foot—$g2 each. Painting 
the cashier’s room cost Sanderson $62; it cost 
the state $733. 

Two silk curtains in the suite of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth cost $721.60 apiece. 
The interior of a Pullman sleeping-car far sur- 
passes in quiet and tasteful elegance anything 
in the capitol, and yet this one suite cost 
$205,543-78—as much as ten sleepers. 


THE FURNISHINGS OF A SINGLE RCOM 
Here is the bill for furnishings in the Senate 

library; it is fairly representative: 

$4,365.00 
2,445.05 
1,051.2: 


2 bronze chandeliers...............4. 
46 small bronze ceiling lights. ....... 


PRIMO NEEEE ou op cesncdasecesssesas 


2 
2,150.70 
2 


Woodwork designed 20,571.20 


Cement flooring 265.06 
Parquetry flooring 1,428.30 
605.15 


56,138.78 


Carpet 

DRStRG TUPRUUTE 0... cscsece aces 00s 
2 typewriter desks 1,641.60 
POMUIEME ch. c42a5 amy hava css saab ase ei 3,792.60 
RUBS on bssssasvabvaiswess toeeases , 1,780.20 
3 tables 4,416.00 
PENNIES 2 ob Sk 5u55eauenss esecwas 


A re 


110.40 
147.20 
RAE SK CURTAINS 5 650s tosses sdeseee 1,115.20 
Painting and decorating 2,938.32 


Thermostat 
Total 

The furnishings for the House caucus room 
cost the state $117,258, or enough to build 
and furnish thirty 3-story brick dwellings. The 
Senate telephone room, eight feet by ten and 
without a telephone, is charged with $16,397 
for woodwork and furniture. A cup-rack in 
the Senate barber-shop cost Sanderson $325, 
but was billed to the state at $3,256. An 
ordinary bootblack stand with two plain 
mahogany chairs cost Sanderson $125, but cost 
the state $1,660. 

For fitting up some rooms in the attic, Payne 
& Company charged $303,693.14. Personal 
inspection of some of those rooms by the writer 
showed only bare quarters for draughtsmen 
and the like. Fifty pairs of “specially de- 
signed”’ andirons were furnished by Sanderson 
at $73.60 a pair. Henry S. Calvert, secretary 
of the Investigating Commission, testified that 
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he had bought the identical pattern of goods 
in the open market for $33 and was told by 
the dealer that the design had been kept 
regularly in stock for a dozen years. Room 
402 is the headquarters of the Investigating 
Commission. ‘To furnish and decorate it cost 
Sanderson just $130. But it cost the state 
$1,139.04 to settle with Sanderson. Several 
pages of this magazine might be filled with 
instances such as these. 

T. L. Snyder, of Clearfield, testified that 
while State Treasurer Berry was making his 
exposures last fall, former State Treasurer 
Frank G. Harris placed his property in his, 
Snyder’s, hands, and announced that he was 
ready to sell out and move to Oregon, where 
the climate would better agree with his health. 
Snyder also told of hardwood floors, which 
had been laid in Harris’s house at Clearfield 
by “Sanderson’s men,” and of the manner in 
which Harris, while Treasurer, collected $500 
due from a relative by taking it out of salary 
Snyder received as assistant sergeant-at-arms 
of the House of Representatives. 

A graft of some $7,000,000 out of a total 
expenditure of $9,000,coo—the exact amount 
has not been definitely ascertained as yet 
staggers the imagination. It is positive genius! 
One’s brain whirls between indignation at th: 
crime and admiration of the intelligence that 
could devise it and go so intimately into details 
that no scheme for getting hold of the last 
fraction of a dollar seems to have been over- 
looked. These men have pushed outward the 
limits of human endeavor. Meekly and shame- 
facedly, we are proud. It is our funeral, but 
what a monumental funeral! Where else in 
the world could a four million and a half 
building cost nine millions to furnish ? 


THE INEVITABLE RESULT 


The result of the insatiable greed of the ma- 
chine and the revelations of monumental graft 
will be the election of a class of men who will 
serve Pennsylvania first and their party after- 
ward. An unattached vote made William H. 
Berry Treasurer, although he was a Democrat, 
and it had to turn over a 400,000 Republican 
majority to do it. That was under the stress 
of excitement. The same vote last year, acting 
with the utmost coolness, forced the nomination 
of Governor Stuart, who is now pushing the 
probe to the bottom of the festering mass of 
graft, of which the much glorified capitol is 
the token now and bids fair to be the tomb, 
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THE DANGER SPOT OF EUROPE 


PoE. PORITICAL 
POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


AN ENGLISH 


[This article embodies the conclusions reached by the 
author of a remarkable forthcoming book concerning the 
Near Fast. 
is one of the best known English writers, is a personal 
friend of the King of Italy, the German Emperor, the 
Sultan of Turkey, King Peter of Servia, Prince Ferdinand 
This 
year, he has traveled on a confidential journey through 
the Balkan talked 
including the Sultan of Turkey, and nearly all the Cabinet 
He frankly admits that many 


The name of the author is concealed. He 


of Bulgaria, and many other European sovereigns. 


States and with the various rulers, 


Ministers of each nation. 
of his revelations come close to being a violation of con- 


fidence. | 
LL through the Balkan Peninsula the 
weak are to-day crushed by the 
strong. The Austrian Eagle has over- 
shadowed and grasped Bosnia; it has its talons 
in Servia; and it is casting covetous eyes upon 
gallant littke Montenegro. On the other hand, 
as part of the secret policy of Christian Ger- 
many in its advance southward, the defenceless 
Macedonians are daily outraged, murdered, or 
burned alive—the true facts being always 
suppressed and the news scarcely ever being 
allowed to leak out—while the pious Kaiser 
every day consigns the destinies of his Empire 
to the direction of the Almighty. 

To Germany is the present terrible state of 
Macedonia duc. ‘The Kaiser could, by simply 
lifting his hand, stem the blood-lust of those 
armed hordes and bring peace and security to 
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TRAVELER AND WRITER 


BALKAN STATES—THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


THE 


the Macedonian population. But his secret 
policy is to create disorder in that  terror- 
stricken country, so that Bulgaria and Turkey 
may be compelled at last to fly at each other’s 
throats. 

That Macedonia to-day is a hell, | have seen 
traveled—contrary to 
the advice of my friends—right through the 
heart of Macedonia from south to north, 
visiting the Seres and Melnik districts, which 
only a few days prior to my arrival had been 
ravaged by Greek bands. In one poor village 
I passed through, twenty-three women, chil- 
dren, and old men had been butchered in cold 
blood on the previous day, and I saw some of 
their mutilated bodies. In Caraja-Kioi, a 
village near Seres, a fortnight before, nineteen 
persons, mostly old men and women, had been 
massacred; and I was informed by eve-wit- 
nesses that the Greek band had been assisted 
by the Turks, and that present at the massacre 
were a Greek Metropolitan and a Greek consu- 
lar employee. 

Everywhere I went I heard the same terrible 
tale, the same cry for the protection of the 
At Vranja, in the Melnik district, 


with my own eyes. I] 


Powers. 


I saw the gaunt ruins of seven houses which 
had been recently burnt, and was told how 
nine women, after being subjected to all sorts 
of atrocities, were afterwards shot; while at 
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PRINCE FERDINAND OF 
Bashna three men were burnt alive and six 
women shot. 

That journey through Macedonia still haunts 
me lixe a nightmare. On the one hand I met 
the oily Turkish official in frock coat and fez, 
declaring that the country was quiet, and that 
all reports were exaggerated; while on the other 
hand I saw with my own eyes the devilish 
blood-lust of the Greeks, the poor people with 
their wounds still upon them, the mutilated 
bodies of innocent Christian women whose 
blood calls hourly for vengeance. 

To Florina, up to Kastoria, and through the 
terrorized districts around the lakes of Presba 
and Ochrida I traveled, at first under Turkish 
escort; not being permitted to see what I 
I was allowed by a Bulgarian band to 
and I rode through these various 
districts. I traveled quickly, wishing to get 
out of the country. Its terrors had affected my 
nerves, and the gloomy warnings of my friends 
kept rising in my mind. 

On that journey I saw many things that it 
was not intended that I should see. In Con- 
stantinople, strong efforts were made to per- 
suade me not to go through Macedonia. I 


wanted, 
join them, 
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was told there had been no massacres this 
year, and that the country was quiet. I went, 
and found the very reverse to be the truth. 
I had traveled all through the Balkan States 


merely to learn the truth, and I could not 
miss Macedonia. 
The result of this observation throughout 


Macedonia may be briefly stated. There will 
be war between the Turks and the Bulgarians 
within the year. Roumania, now passive 
toward the Macedonian question, will join 
Bulgaria in return for concessions that will 
give her a better frontier from the Danube to 
the Black Sea. The wild tribes of Northern 
Albania will be in league with them. The 
secret negotiations between the Balkan tribes 
have about reached their end. Servia ordered 
its new artillery to be delivered at the end of 
the spring of 1907. The Balkans are ready for 
war and have determined that the decimated 
Christian population of Macedonia must now 
be protected against the Turk and the Greek. 
In every state, I sought the opinions of the 
rulers and the ministers as to the future of 


MONTENEGRO 


PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 


“The splendid ruler of that brave little country” 
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The opinions of the monarchs 
There- 


Macedonia. 
were, of course, in entire confidence. 


fore I can but say in general terms that they 
were unanimous in the belief that Macedonia 
must be established as an autonomy under a 
European prince as Governor-General. 


In more than one high quarter, Prince 
Danilo of Montenegro was mentioned, and in 
one Prince Mirko of Montenegro was put 
forward. A German prince or an Austrian 
archduke would be impossible, but an English 
prince would be welcomed, and the name of 
Prince Arthur of Connaught was spoken of by 


GATHERING ROSES IN BULGARIA 


more than one Balkan cabinet minister. Pro- 
fessor Agoura, of Sofia University, one of the 
best-known authorities on the Near East, 
thinks that the Governor-General should be a 
Swiss. 

While in Montenegro, I talked this matter 
over with Prince Nicholas, the spendid ruler 
of that brave litthe country. I found that he 
held very views on this Macedonian 
question. 

“Tt is a monstrous state of affairs,’ he 
declared. ‘Something must be done at once, 


strong 


THE DANGER SPOT OF 


UNDER MILITARY 
ATTAR OF 


EUROPE 


for as soon as next spring comes the massa res 
will increase.” 

“What, in your opinion, would be the 
settlement of the question?” I asked. 

“There is but one way; namely, fo1 
Powers to call a conference and place M 
donia under a governor-general, who m 
be a European prince. The reforms w 
then be carried out and the Greek ba 
expelled from the country. How long 
Europe tolerate the present frightful stat 
affairs ?”’ 

1 found that Prince Danilo, the Crown Prit 


i 


GUARD, FOR MANUFACTURE INTO 


ROSES 


also holds unmistakable views on this question, 
He is a very bright and well-educated man, 
fully alive to the political difficulties of the 
neighboring states and to the importance of 
Montenegro’s maintaining its independence. 

In November, 1go0, I sat in the Bulgarian 
Sobranje, or Parliament, and heard the declara- 
tion of the new Foreign Minister, Dr. Stancioff, 
that Bulgaria intends to demand the right of 
existence for its people, at home and abroad. 
The following paragraph is a translation of 
the closing part of his statement: 





THE 


“We make no mental reservations with regard to Tur- 
key. We do not dream of or of annexation. 
But the Bulgarian nation cannot look on coolly while our 
blood-brothers are being 
suffering in Turkey. In the 
name of justice and humanity, the 


conquest 


subjected to such ordeals as 


those they are name of 
rec Iproc ity, in the 
Bulgarian nation demands that the right of existence, and 
the right of free development in their nationality, and its 
religion, be granted to the Bulgarians of Macedonia. The 
Government has the strongest convictions on the subject 
of the national duty, and will not waver in carrying them 


out. It is the fulfilling of this duty which must constitute 


TYPES OF 


he foundation of friendly relations with Turkey, and in 
his matter the Government will stand firm. The arming 
f our military forces must, of necessity, be a contradiction. 
Ve live in the era of armed peace, and we must not lose 
ght of the fact that the peace of Europe is due, if not 
entirely, at any rate in great part, to the formidable arma- 


ment that each country keeps up.” 


Vhat far-reaching complications will result 
from the cooperation of the Balkan States over 
Macedonia may be taken for granted; for 
Turkey, Germany, Austria, and Italy are all 
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more or less deeply involved. The position 
and present attitude of each of these Powers 
should be made clear to the reader. 

In the first place, these countries that are 
called the Near East are, by their geographical 
position and fertility, of immense importance. 
They have been the cradle of the ancient 
civilization and of rich and powerful empires. 
ANgean Sea and of the 
the most 


The shores of the 


Eastern Mediterranean were once 


densely populated, and their commerce and 
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wealth were unrivalled. The vast fertile prov- 
vinces of Asia Minor were the granaries of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires, while — the 
Euphrates and Tigris breathed 


valleys of 
The reason of their 


abundance and luxury. 
gloomy present does not lie cither in the ex 
their soil or in the 
geographical importance, but only in 
administration which the barbarous 
has established over them for centuries. 
Toward this Near East, with gloomy present 


loss of 
the 
Turk 


haustion§ of 
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the foundation of mutual friendship and 
admiration between the two rulers. 

The results are astonishing. In less than a 
quarter of a century, the German net has been 
cast over the whole body of the Turkish Empire. 
German diplomacy is paramount to-day in 
Constantinople. The Turkish army has been 
reorganized upon the Prussian system, and i: 
under German control. The finances of th 
Turkish Empire are gradually becoming a 
dependency to the German banks by loans and 
concessions, which are constantly increasing 
By the great railroad from the Bosphorus to thi 
Persian Gulf, opening up by its branches th 
most fertile provinces of Asiatic Turke 
Germany becomes master of the economica 
development of this part of the Sultan’ 
empire. 

Thus the economical and political influenc: 
of the Germans has been so much extend 
and has gained such a domination that th 
Turkish Empire is, in a sense, already a Ge 
man protectorate. No act of importance i 
possible in Turkey without the knowledge and 
approval of Germany. Every act ef Abdul 
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The brigand band which the author visited 


but with a glorious future, the German policy 
has thrown covetous eyes. When Bismarck 
made his famous declaration —that the Eastern 
Question was not worth the bones oj a Pomer- 
anian grenadier—the German policy was 
already maturing a vast plan of penetration in 
the Near East. The real truth is that the 
basis of this policy was the maintenance of 
the Turkish rule, as a means for its realization. 

The true extent of German intrigue is not 
realized. I may as well explain therefore that 
the policy was 

(1) Support, and even encouragement, of 
the despotical régime in ‘Turkey, thus to obtain 
the absolute confidence of Sultan Hamid. 

(2) Grasp of the reorganization of the 
Turkish army, to use it as an instrument. 

(3) Gain a dominant position in the Turkish 





finances. 

(4) Lay hold on the communications of the 
empire, and thus become the master of its 
economical development. 

A full expansion was given to this policy 
after the accession to the throne of William IT., 
who in his first visit to the Sultan in 1889 laid MACEDONIAN BRIGANDS 
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German diplomacy. ‘‘ Germany is our friend,” 
s a saying that has penetrated even into the 
masses of the Turkish nation, and the Kaiser 
has the full right to boast himself as the pro- 
tector and champion of the Mussulmans. 

3y tradition, by its dynasty, and by its 
alliance, Austria plays the role of a vanguard to 
this German advance to the Near East. The 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
made Austria a Balkan power, and its plans 
are ready for the march of an Austrian army 
southward to the Gulf of Salonica, which will 
bring it in touch with the Avgean Sea and 
make it ruler over the whole Peninsula. In 
the meantime, it fs strengthening its political 
and economical influence in Servia and AL 
bania by the same methods as used by the 
Germans. 

In the midst of this land activity, the im- 
portance of the Atgean Sea, which is the neces- 
sary link, was not lost to view. A footing was 
sought and the island of Thassos was chosen 
as the foundation stone of the future naval 
power in the Eastern basin of the Mediterra 
nean. This island was chosen because, in the 
first place, it would not attract attention; and, 


VATT MARASHI, CHIEF OF THE SKRELI 


The author’s brigand host in Northern Albania 
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Her brother-in-law killed her husband, and she took up the vendetta 
ind kitted him 


in the second place, because it would serve 
admirably in the German plans. Thassos 
has a good geographical position in the A2gean 
Sea. With a naval base on this island, Ger- 
many would gain a still greater influence in 
Turkey, and especially on the European and 
Asiatic shores of the A’gean Sea. According 
to trustworthy information obtained in con- 
fidence, a vast German activity is contemplated 
on these shores in the very near future. 

As to the nature of the Austrian advance, it 
may be judged from the rule of Austria in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Austrian policy 
in Bosnia has been one of terror, of espionage, 
of famine, and of assassination. It is ac- 
complishing the moral and material ruin of a 
splendid country, the crushing of a noble 
Servian race which has fallen beneath its hand. 
It is a grave and grim story of misrule and 
oppression. Spies are on every hand, and no 
man knows at what moment he may be thrown 
into prison on some fictitious charge. 

Bosnia is an unknown land as far as the rest 
of Europe is concerned, and probably these 
facts may come as a complete surprise to readers 
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THE MIRIDITI ANSWERING AN ALARM 
Prepared to repel invaders of their territory 


who are apt to regard Austria as a Christian 
and progressive Power instead of the ogre of 
the Balkans. To the injustices inflicted upon 
the peasantry, to their many grievances and 
their violated rights, I have not space here to 
refer. Austria seeks to Germanize the whole 
land by steel and by hunger. The injustice 
and cruelty of the police is unspeakable 
parallelled only in Russia. Austria systemat- 
ically covers its sins against Bosnia by bribing 
press correspondents, by suppressing the publi- 
cation of unfavorable books, and by paying 
systematic blackmail to every newspaper in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

And this is the Austria that to-day plans to 
dominate the Balkans! Go to the Balkans 
and you will see what I have seen. You will 
realize the clever, subtle influence of Austrian 
agents in Montenegro—where they persuade 
the pride of the country to emigrate, themselves 
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paying the expenses, and thus sap the natic 
of its future population; in Northern Albani 
where the priests in Austrian pay never cea 
to descant upon the benefits of Austrian rul 
in Servia, where they are always stirring strif 
in Bulgaria, where their spies are ever activ: 
and in Macedonia, where they secretly encou: 
age the Greek bands to massacre the Bulgars. 
Thus over the whole of the Balkans Austr 
has spread forth its wings, and its dark threa 
ening shadow is now over everything. Tl 
Austrian policy is to compete with German 
and become the paramount Power in th 
Peninsula, and obtain Montenegro, Albania 
and Macedonia for itself, together with tl 
much-coveted port of Salonica. From. thi 
latter point, it already has a railroad throug! 
Usktib, joining the main Vienna—Constanti 
nople line at Nisch, in Servia. Therefor 


part of the policy is to lay hold of the kingdon 





THE AUTHOR’S BODYGUARD IN NORTHERN ALBANIA 
of Servia. Fortunately, Servia knows how to 
take care of itself. 

Servia to-day bars Austria’s way southward 
to Salonica. It is, therefore, not to Austria’s 
interest that Servia should be at peace. So 
long as things went badly in Servia, Austria 
allowed matters to go on without interference 
and watched eagerly for the downfall of the 
kingdom. Unfortunate events occurred, as js 
well known, but, to the great dismay of Servia’s 
arch-enemy, the country has become con- 
tented and is greatly prospering under the rule 
of King Peter. For this reason, Austria has 
once again sought to stir discord and to create 
troubles and difficulties. At the moment of 
writing, the secret police have a list of more 
than one hundred Austrian political agents 
living in Belgrade alone! 

From King Peter himself, and from M. 
Patchitch, his Secretary of State, I learned that 
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the attitude of the Servian government to the 
Macedonian question is an attitude that calls 
for a period of complete tolerance. The 
Servians believe that the injustice and _bar- 
barity of the Turkish rule must be stopped, 
and that the mixed Greek, Bulgarian, Serb, 
and Moslem population of that unhappy 
country must be given ten years or so of toler- 
ance, and liberty to work out their own salva- 
tion. They still look to England to take a 
leading part in the establishment of such a 
régime in Macedonia. 

There remains one Balkan State whose 
position in the matter of Macedonia and the 
Powers I have not touched. That is Northern 
Albania, the wildest of all the Balkan states. 
Albania is held by the Turks. I spent some 
time in Skodra, or Scutari, and studied very 
carefully the conditions that exist. Skodra 
is not a town of progress, for there the tele- 
phone and the electric light are forbidden; 
machinery of every kind is against the law, and 
neither newspapers nor books are allowed to 
enter the state. Therefore, in these crooked 
streets the traveler is back in medieval days. 

The lean, ragged, ill-fed soldiers of the 
Sultan occupy the city, but the wild tribesmen 
come down into the place in small detachments, 
a dozen or so together, in complete defiance 
of the Turk. With men upon whose heads a 
price has been set, known brigands and mur- 
derers, indeed, I have chatted and drunk 
coffee in the bazaar—all wild fellows who 
know no law except their own and who 
do not acknowledge the Sultan as their ruler. 

A little later, I was the guest of Vatt Marashi, 
the brigand chieftain of the Skreli, in the wild 
mountains, and he talked freely and confidently 
upon the future of Albania. 

“We, with the Kastrati, the Hoti, the Kle- 
menti, the Pulati, and the Shiala are masters 
here. We have held the land always, and shall 
hold it still. We acknowledge no law except 
our own, and pay no taxes to anyhody. The 
Turks know full well that when we unite with 
our brothers, the Miriditi in the South, then 
Skodra will be at our mercy. If they came 
here, we would pick them off as fast as they 
came. There are 40,000 of us Skreli alone, 
without the other tribes. If a Turkish army 


‘ came in here, it would never get out again.” 


“And is there likely to be a rising against 
the Turks?” I asked. 
“Why, of course. 
one day ere long—when we are ready. 


The revolt will come 


We 
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can afford to wait. Turkey will soon have its 
hands full with Bulgaria and with Macedonia, 
and then—well, we shall help Bulgaria, and in 
a week there won’t be a Turk in Skodra.” 

“You mean there will be a massacre?” 

For answer he shrugged his shoulders. 

“And after the revolution ?” 

“We hope to obtain our independence under 
France or some other far-off country—England, 
for instance. Austria and Italy, through their 
priests, are carrying on a strenuous propaganda 
among us, but we will not lift a finger for either 
Italy or Austria. More than one of their agents 
has of late—disappeared!”’ 

Thus, I have canvassed the sentiment of 
the whole Peninsula with regard to the fate of 
Macedonia, the Land of Black Terror. I find 
Bulgaria determined to strike for the lives and 
liberties of its people in that luckless country. 
Roumania and Servia are bound to inactivity 
by their own political exigencies, but both will 
actively support Bulgaria when the die is cast. 
Montenegro is heart and soul with any move- 
ment for the expulsion of the Turk. The 
wild Albanian tribes are merely waiting for 
the signal to pour down from their mountain 
fastnesses upon the outlying posts of the 
Turkish Empire. Within a brief space, the 
flames of war will blaze from one end of the 
Balkans to the other. 

And Turkey rests, supine and confident. In 
Constantinople, I talked with Noury Bey, 
Secretary-General of the Imperial Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

“The question of Macedonia,” he said, “is, 
I admit, an extremely difficult one. We have 
to govern a population so varied, both in na- 
tionality and creed, that there must, of neces- 
sity, be constant aggressions and outbreaks. 
It is said that we aid and abet the Greek 
bands in massacring the Christians. I totally 
deny this. Surely it is to our own interest to 
maintain peace and order in Macedonia!” 

“And the protests of Bulgaria?” 

His Excellency smiled. 

“We hear from time to time threats of war,” 
was his response. ‘‘But when we hear them 
we remember that we are 16,000,000 Turks; 
and when we sleep, we sleep quite undisturbed 
by any war rumors from Sofia.” 

Later, I had: other interviews at the Yildiz 
with the Sultan himself, and with members of 
the Government; all asserted that Turkey is 

not in any way afraid of Bulgaria. The fact 
is, Turkey is uncertain of the attitude of Servia 
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and Roumania, and is rather mystified as to 
what Austria will do in the event of war. Rely- 
ing upon Germany and treating Great Britain 
with studied politeness, it views the present 
critical position with perfect coolness and 
indifference. 

Indeed, as Noury Bey very justly said to me 
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one day: 
Turks, but when we are aroused we fight 
and fight to the death!” 

Turkey to-day is still in its lethargic state; 
but once aroused, who knows where the wai 
will end, or what European complications will 
result ? 
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ALL TREATED ALIKE, THE 


BRIGHT AND THE 


DULL—HOW THOUSANDS OF 


YEARS OF INDIVIDUAL WORK ARE WASTED—THE EASY AND NATURAL REMEDY 


BY 


WILLIAM J. SHEARER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


ORE than fifteen vears ago I made 
diligent but unsuccessful search for a 
plan of organization which would 

make it possible for pupils to advance in grade 
as they were able, in place of being hurried or 
held back by others. This search revealed the 
fact that the plan universally used was defended 
by none, and almost unanimously condemned, 
not only by parents and teachers, but even by 
boards of education and superintendents who 
were responsible for the method. 

This method requires all children to move 
at the same pace, regardless of a hundred 
differing factors which influence their pro- 
gress. The teachers have been compelled to 
waste their energy in striving to stretch those 
mentally “short”? and compress those who are 
mentally “long,” that all may appear equal to 
the mythical average pupil. A system which 
would not be tolerated for the physical develop- 
ment of children is no better for their mental 
development. The decree of uniformity is: 
“In together, all together, on together, out 
together’’—if there are any left with sufficient 
intellectual life to get to the top of the mental 
tread-mill. 


A COMPARISON OF PLANS 

Having failed to find a satisfactory plan, I 
worked out one which produced results entirely 
different. These results were secured by 
making it easily possible to keep pupils of about 
equal advancement together at all times, that 
the work might be accurately suited to the 
needs and capacities of all. This much desired 





end was reached by the abolition of the pro- 
motion examination, and by allowing pupils 
to advance at any time by a number of short 
steps rather than once a year by a long jump. 

By the usual plan, a pupil who falls a month 
behind drags along until the end of the term, 
fails to be promoted, and loses a year. Thus 
thousands of years are lost unnecessarily. 
Why should a pupil lose a year when but a 
month or so behind his class? By the flexible 
plan of grading, which many have adopted, a 
pupil, who for any reason falls a month behind, 
drops back that distance, which may easily be 
made up if he has the abiluy and the disposition 
to do so. For this reason, pupils Jose only the 
time they should lose. 

Under the old plan, pupils are moved to 
advance work at the time arbitrarily fixed, 
when it is hoped even the slower ones may be 
ready. Is it any wonder that 85 per cent. 
lose time under such a plan? Need we be sur- 
prised that the records prove that few, if any, 
finish the course in less than eight years, and 
that the large majority of those who have not 
become discouraged take almost ten years 
to do the work? Why should we be surprised 
that 80 per cent. of the pupils in the public 
schools of the United States a.e found in the 
four lowest years of a twelve-year course? 
Under the new plan, pupils take up advance 
work when they are ready for it. By so doing, 
80 per cent. below the high school save time. 
Seventy-five per cent. of those who completed 
the grammar course in Elizabeth, N. J., last 
year did so in less than eight years. Twelve 
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per cent. finished it in just eight years. Thus 
it will be seen that 87 per cent. finished on time, 
or in less than the regular time. 

Under the usual plan, millions of pupils 
are bound in chain-gangs and compelled to 
walk in intellectual lock-step for their whole 
school lives. Once each year a shackle is 
opened and those able to pass to higher work 
are allowed to move on and be bound to those 
left over in the next grade. Still shackled, 
they spend year after year trying to drag others 
or being pulled along by others. Under 
the new plan suggested, there is freedom of 
opportunity for every pupil, the progress of 
each being determined only by his application 
and ability. 

Under the usual plan, the pupils whose 
development is slower, or who cannot keep 
pace with the brightest, drag along at the foot 
of the class, and, regardless of thoroughness, 
are rushed over the work. They fall behind, 
stumble for a time at the foot and then, mis- 
understood, unappreciated, and discouraged, 
drop out of school. They have lost the con- 
fidence of their teachers and are no longer 
encouraged by the confidence of their parents. 
Infinitely more are they to be pitied because 
they have lost all confidence in their own 
ability. Under the new plan, pupils who 
naturally move slower are not hurried, but 
move steadily towards the higher grades at a 
slower rate. All who have studied the records 
acknowledge that these frequently make the 
best citizens and win the highest successes in 
life. 

It is little less than criminal to compel pupils 
differing greatly in ability and attainments to 
walk in intellectual lock-step for months and 
years; it is an outrage to compel teachers to 
hurry forward the slow or to hold back the 
bright; and to force many out of school, after 
having destroyed their self-confidence and 
condemned them to lives of ignorance, if not 
worse, is a barbarism that should not be 
tolerated. 

That the appalling effects of the old method 
are beginning to be appreciated is amply 
proven by the statements of leading educators, 
and by editorial endorsements of my plan by 
500 of the leading papers of the United States. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


The following extract is from an editorial 
in the Philadelphia Public I edger, dealing with 
the conditions of the schools in that city: 
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“There is in the United States a city only 72% of whose 
children attend the public schools. Of these, only seven- 
tenths of 1% pass through the high school; only 4.3% 
reach it. Eighty-four per cent. leave before thev have gone 
half-way through the grammar school. Sixty-six percent. 
go only through the primary grades; 53% stop at the 
second reader. 

“The city in question is facing a future in which there 
is no assurance that one-quarter of its population will be 
able to write their names; or more than half its population 
be able to read 

I-should-like-to-see-you-little-bird, 
Was-it-your-sweet-song-I-heard ? 
or do such simple sums as can be counted on the fingers; 
or one-eighth possess the merest rudiments of knowledge; 
or one in twenty-three have mastered the common branches; 
or one in 143 have availed themselves fully of the education 
provided by the state. The city is Philadelphia. 

“At the solicitation of the Public Ledger, William J. 
Shearer, a well-known educational expert. engaged in a 
study of public school conditions throughout the United 
States, has made a particular investigation of conditions 
obtaining in this city. The results are well-nigh incredible 
but, being beyond doubt, they afford reason for the most 
humiliating reflections and call for instant resolution to 


seek for the causes of a condition so terrifying.”’ 


Without any solicitation on my part, I have 
been employed to make investigations and to 
suggest remedies for acknowledged defects in 
New York, Boston, and other cities. Facts 
established by these investigations and by 
personal visits to the schools of a hundred 
towns and cities between Chicago and New 
York and Boston and New Orleans, prove 
that the conditions in Philadelphia are but little 
worse than those in other parts of the country. 
In spite of the work done by our public schools 
and the great improvement in methods of 
instruction, which place the public far ahead of 
private schools, the friends of the schools must 
acknowledge that there is something radically 
wrong with the method of organization which 
produces such unsatisfactory results as those 
mentioned. 

CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 

To show existing conditions more clearly, 
it may be well to consider some of the facts 
concerning a particular city, such as New 
York, as conditions there are typical. The 
report of its superintendent contains much 
which others have not dared to publish. If 
all reports called attention to the large 
number of pupils falling behind yearly, 
and the small number reaching the higher 
grades, the friends of the schools would long 
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since have demanded a change from the un- 
scientific method of organization which has 
come to us from the Middle Ages. 

In a late report, the superintendent of the 
schools of New York City acknowledged that 
192,000 pupils were from two to seven years 
behind the proper grade for their age. An- 
other authority undertakes to show that seven 
out of ten were from one to, seven years behind, 
and were therefore considered backward pupils. 
The proportion of those losing time in the 
second year was much greater than the number 
losing time in the first year. The proportion 
losing time in the third year was twice as great 
as the number losing time in the first year; 
and so on, in ever-increasing ratio. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE PUPILS 

In an article on the New York schools, I 
called attention to the fact that the reports 
never showed the number of pupils promoted. 
It is encouraging to note that the last report 
devotes several pages to this important subject. 
It states that one-fifth of those left at the end of 
a term were not promoted to advance work, but 
were compelled to repeat the work of a whole 
term. This they were forced to do, though 
but a short distance behind the rest of the class. 
While some schools report from 50 to 60 per 
cent. not promoted, the average per cent. of 
failures is made to appear small; by some 
peculiar method of estimating the number 
promoted, in some schools it was reported that 
from 104 1) 1,7 per cent. were promoted. But 
the ave is bad enough, for, even at this 
rate, in le i’ « five years 100 per cent. would 
lose time ..nd be considered backward pupils. 
Yet this is not the worst. During the year 
680,322 pupils were enrolled; it is acknowl- 
edged that of these but 434,706 were promoted 
and 113,283 not promoted. What became 
of the other 132,233? Some have died; some 
have moved away; few were old enough to 
go to work. How many of these were quietly 
forced to stop school lest they reduce the per 
cent. of those promoted? How many left 
because of utter discouragement resulting from 
a system which demands of pupils and teachers 
the accomplishment of the impossible? How 
many of the bright ones left because they 
could not forever bear the marking time and 
waiting for the slower ones to learn what they 
long since knew well? 

Under such conditions, is it any wonder that 
so few reach the higher grades, and that the 
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lower grades are congested with those who are 
unjustly considered backward? Need we be 
surprised that the number reported upon as 
being from two to six years behind their grade 
increases year after year? 

GREAT LOSS TO NEW YORK 

This means a great loss to New York City in 
several ways. Leaving out of consideration 
the pupils not accounted for, if only those not 
promoted lost one half-year twice a year, this 
means that 113,283 must go over the year’s 
work, though the records prove that on an 
average they are but a tenth of a year behind 
in essential work. As the annual cost of 
instruction was $43 per capita, it meant an 
expenditure for the year of more than four 
millions, which could have been saved if pupils 
had not been compelled to review one-half of a 
year’s work. In addition to this, as much 
more might have been saved if the brighter 
children had been allowed to go forward when 
they were able, in place of waiting until all 
were ready to move. This loss of time also 
means that the individual’s productive life 
would be shortened by the number of years 
lost. If but 100,000 of those losing time shoul< 
finish their work one year earlier and could 
earn but $100 a year, it would mean to them a 
saving of 10 millions. Or, if the pupils who 
were from two to six years behind had averaged 
a loss of but three years and could earn but 
$100 a year, it would mean a saving to them 
of 57 millions. 

But great as is the financial loss to the dis 
trict and pupils, the loss in mental discipline 
is even more to be regretted. Having the 
bright, the slow, and the average in every class, 
teachers are compelled to become pupil drivers. 
While trying to force the slow into an unnatural 
gait, the brighter pupils are drilled in habits 
of idleness and inattention and lose their mental 
elasticity by continually repeating work which, 
because of its familiarity, has long since 
ceased to furnish suitable exercise. 

UNSATISFACTORY EXPLANATIONS 

All sorts of excuses have been offered for 
these unsatisfactory conditions. The most 
popular excuse is that so many pupils are dull. 
We are asked to believe that the backward 
children are born so, and the others made 
bright by the schools. Yet there is much to 
prove the assertion that the most of the so- 
called backward children are made so by the 
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usual method, and that a very small propor- 
tion are born with such mental and physical 
defects as materially affect their progress. 

THE CRUCIAL TEST 

If one wishes to know whether his school 
is really educating the children as they should 
be educated, let him make an investigation. 
The test is easy. Sometime after the begin- 
ning of the term, let him go into the rooms and 
ask the teachers if they have pupils who are 
not fitted for the work. In every class will be 
found a number who are dragging, and a 
number at the head of the class who can easily 
do the work though absent every other day. 
If this condition exists, the friends of the 
schools should insist upon such a change as 
will make it possible for the teacher to give 
tasks and instruction suited to all the pupils 
in the class. 

In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and other cities, I have sought in vain for 
a class where the teacher thought all were 
fitted for the work. Most said they never had 
been and never expected to be so fortunate 
as to have such a condition. At the Rhode 
Island Teachers’ Association I asked 2,000 
teachers how many had in their classes only 
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those who should be there. Not a hand was 
raised. Seemingly every hand was raised when 
I asked how many always had pupils who 
should not be where they were. Similar 
results were shown when I lately asked 1,000 
Washington teachers the same questions. I 
received no different answers from any body 
of teachers of whom I asked the questions. 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS DIFFER 

Since all admit that teachers vary greatly 
in many ways affecting their efficiency, and 
none dare deny that the children in every grade 
differ widely in many ways affecting their 
progress, is it not an injustice to expect all to 
move at the same rate? Why should pupils 
be put in educational mills and the teachers 
be expected to grind them out alike? Who 
will assert that individuality is not of more 
importance than uniformity of taste, of grading, 
of ability, of character, or of aspiration? Is 
not individuality the divinity of the child which 
should be watched for, carefully studied and 
lovingly guarded ? Is it not of vital importance 
that the friends of the schools should insist 
upon an immediate change in the method of 
organization, that all may advance as they 
have the individual ability and opportunity ? 
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ACCURATE AND CONSTANT KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT IS DONE INSTEAD OF FITFUL REFORMS 


BY 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


SECRETARY OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK 


[The Bureau of Municipal Research in New York is an 
organization to find out and to keep the public informed of 
the facts about government, as expert bookkeepers enable 
managers of business concerns to know how they are doing. 
The trustees of it include such men as Messrs. E. R. A. Selig- 
man, R. Fulton Cutting, Carrol D. Wright, and Richard 
Watson Gilder. In this article, Mr. Allen explains its 
method of work under the direction of Mr. Henry Bruére.] 


HE main trouble with good city govern- 
ment in the United States is that it 
comes and goes by fits and starts. A 
good administration is followed by a bad one; 
and soon. The reason is the lack of a clear 
knowledge by the people of the real facts about 
city government—whether it is good or bad. 
There is no mechanism whereby facts may be 





carefully investigated and presented in con- 
vincing form to the voting population. The 
Bureau of Municipal Research in New York 
is an attempt to remedy this defect and the 
results of one experiment show the manner in 
which it does its work. 

A SPECIMEN INVESTIGATION 


The Bureau determined upon an investi- 
gation of the administration of Mr. Ahearn, 
the President of the Borough of Manhattan, 
on account of the magnitude and importance 
of its operations. The investigators started 
out with no evidence that there was corruption, 
with some little evidence that there was ineff- 
ciency, but especially with a full appreciation 
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that nobody in the community knew the methods 
by which the Borough President was spending 
the people’s money. The inquiry was begun 
in January, 1906, by men engaged to work 
every day until the task was finished. The 
results were published in November, 1906. 
The report showed that the Borough Presi- 
dent could not himself know what his sub- 
ordinates were doing because misleading records 
were kept; that for two years his books had not 
even been balanced; that friends and aliases of 
borough officials had received jobs without 
public bids; that $5,000 jobs were divided 
into five contracts of $1,000 so that the letter 
of the law should not be violated; that the 
Borough President had used $25c¢ a month 
for unspecified expenses; that streets were 
neglected because inefficiency prevailed. There 
was nothing picturesque or sensational about 
such evidence. Its publication aroused no one 
to a white heat of moral indignation. In fact, 
it is safe to guess that among any particular 


thousand “best citizens” in New York not 
ten ever gave the first announcement a second 
thought. 


When the report was published, the Borough 
President won for himself no little sympathy 
by asking the Mayor for a thorough investi- 


gation. He had “absolutely nothing to con- 
ceal”—the same appealing candor as was 
used by insurance plunderers, more recently 


by Ruef of San Francisco, and always by 
offenders so long as they think the searchlight 
is temporary. The Mayor’s Commissioners 
of Accounts pottered around a few days and 
then reported that they had examined the books 
and acts of the Borough President’s various 
officers and were happy to say that, while 
certain technical irregularities were discovered, 
they were of the kind to be expected in the 
conduct of any large business. They also 
respectfully and regretfully reported that the 
Bureau’s total on page 113 should be $78,943.13 
instead of $78,940.13, etc. They fully expected 
that after this vindication the combatants— 
reformer and accused official—would shake 
hands and exchange compliments. Indeed, 
nothing further would have happened if the 
issue had been one of “goodness” rather than 
of efficiency, if the Bureau had not sought 
to make the situation intelligible rather than 
to bring about a moral upheaval. 

The “ white-washing”’ report of the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts was not printed in the 
newspapers. It was withheld because the 
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Mayor was confronted with facsimiles of 
receipts, requisitions, and _ correspondence, 
taken directly from the books and records of 
the Borough President, that disproved the 
Commissioners’ report. The official experts 
were ordered to investigate again and to bring 
back the truth and the whole truth. Even 
now, when Mr. Ahearn has dismissed his chief 
subordinates on the ground that their ineffi- 
ciency has brought him into disrepute, and when 
the deposed subordinates declare that what 
ever irregularities they committed were com 
mitted under orders from the Borough Presi 
dent, there are those in the community who sa 
that the investigation has been successful only 
because of a factional fight between the Mayor 
and Tammany Hall. It is true that it would 
have been harder, and would have cost more to 
prove the gross inefficiency of the Borough 
President and his subordinates, had the Mayor 
thrown obstacles in the way. It is quite as 
true, however, that taxpayers have at all times 
the right to obtain such information regarding 
any inefficient department, and can at any 
time secure public condemnation of guilt or 
inefficiency, if willing to spend the money and 
the time necessary to obtain the facts for 
themselves. 

But the uncovering of inefficiency or dis 
honesty is but a small part of the end sought 
by the Bureau. Whether any particular 
official is removed or not, whether or not 
criminal charges are brought against him and 
his subordinates, makes relatively little differ- 
ence. He knows, and all of his subordinates 
know, that the same discomfort and discredit 
can be brought about again within thirty days 
by exactly the same methods, unless inefficiency 
is removed or overcome. The reason why this 
official is not defiant is that he has lost the chief 
asset of the corrupt leader—namely, ignorance 
on the part of the public. Nothing so puts 
the standing of any kind of “crook” or 
“srafter” in jeopardy among his peers as 
“being found with the goods on him.” A 
less clever man than Mr. Ahearn could see 
that it would be futile for him to say that there 
were no holes in the streets, no perversion of 
funds, etc., when he knows that a convincing 
refutation would immediately be published by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

If the Borough President is removed and 
a corrupt man takes his place, that corrupt 
man will know that unless he installs a system 
to prevent inefficiency, he cannot, so long as 
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the Bureau of Municipal Research has funds, 
avoid the disaster that has discredited the most 
popular leader in Tammany Hall. If, on the 
other hand, the Bureau and the Mavor’s 
Commissioners of Accounts take the search- 
light off the Borough President’s acts and con- 
sole themselves with dissertations on high 
ideals, a corrupt successor to the Borough 
President will be perfectly safe, until the light 
comes back. Again, if the noblest man in 
New York City takes Mr. Ahearn’s place and 
fails to change the mechanism of Mr. Ahearn’s 
office, nothing can prevent the recurrence of 
the evils that have characterized Mr. Ahearn’s 
inefficiency. Holes in the streets would be 
just as offensive and bumpy if Mr. Ahearn 
spent his time at revivals. So, in San Fran- 
cisco, if every important office were to be 
filled to-morrow by leading sociologists, 
preachers, and college presidents, San Fran- 
cisco would not have good government and 
would be unable to stop the perversion and 
waste of taxes, unless business methods were 
used regularly to tell the truth about the acts 
of government officials and their subordinates. 

Until city, state, and national governments 
give a true picture of what they do when they 
do it, extravagance and bad government will 
be encouraged. Taxpayers who fail to require 
a truthful account of the acts of public servants 
make dishonesty as easy as honesty. Just as 
the cash register, the weekly statement, and 
the carbon copy remove temptation and make 
honesty easier than dishonesty, so a system 
of records and accounts of official acts make 
governmental honesty and efficiency easier. 

The method whereby the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research finds out whether officials tell 
the truth and makes the truth known to press 
and to public can be applied to every city, 
county, and residence suburb. Nothing could 
make the governments of Philadelphia and 
San Francisco efficient and honest unless their 
citizens, from the facts before them, want 
efficient and honest government. Buta bureau 
of municipal research could point the way, 
just as the Rockefeller and Phipps Institutes 
discover and place before the world truths 
regarding the prevention of disease. 


THE NEED OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN MUNI- 
CIPAL GOVERNMENT 


The trouble with scandal is that it comes 
too seldom. Something is needed, like good 
housekeeping, that will be not too hard but 
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“powerful constant.”’ To illustrate: Through- 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s administration as Governor 
of New York, there was not one department 
scandal of dimensions to justify a moral 
revolution; yet we now know that policy- 
holders of the life insurance companies were 
systematically plundered. After all, if you 
absolutely must be run over by an automobile, 
what do you care whether the chauffeur be 
drunk or sober? The Pennsylvania  tax- 
payers who gave $2,000 for a bootblack stand 
worth $200 derive little consolation from reflect- 
ing that their Governor and the Capitol Com- 
mission did not know the difference between 
mahogany and painted pine. Few of us would 
forgive a coachman who could not learn within 
300 or 1,009 per cent. the market price of a 
horse or a buckboard; yet the cure that the 
“goodness fallacy” urges for stupidity, waste, 
blackmail, and corruption is: “Turn the rascals 
out and give their places to upright men.” 
Here and there the recipe is varied to include 
legislation that does not provide for its own 
enforcement. 

We have learned too little from our municipal 
experience. As the mud-hen evades the hunter 
by diving, only to appear again at another point, 
so political badness dives when attacked, stay- 
ing beneath the surface until the good man 
has sold his essays upon “The Passing of the 
Boss,” “The Triumph of Good Over Evil,” 
or “The Integrity of the People’s Conscience.” 
But just as pasteurization increases the suscep- 
tibility of milk to contamination, so there is 
something about public opinion convalescing 
from a moral upheaval on which corruption 
seems to thrive. After a Jerome or a Folk is 
elected, the Moral Upheavalist tells us that 
“the people always ring true when a moral 
issue is raised.”” While scandal is brewing, 
however, he preaches the need for high ideals. 
To whom? To the very men who have so 
recently rung true, instead of to those who 
were and still are responsible for plunder and 
mis-government and whose bad character and 
corrupt system upheavals rarely touch. 

The argument underlying the’ goodness 
remedy runs something like this: ‘Normally 
the rank and file are weak and vicious and only 
the few are good; at times of great excitement 
over moral issues, many members of the rank 
and file can be agitated to a point where they 
will accept the leadership of the good man; 
the problem, therefore, of reforming govern- 
ment is gradually to multiply the number 
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who are good.” 
people accept without pretest these premises. 
Even so great a teacher as President Hadley 
despairs of securing at an carly date a large 
enough quantity of high ideals to insure good 
government oftener than once in a great while. 
When, however, we look about us, scan the 
faces of the men and women we meet on the 
street, in the shop, coming from the factory, 
working on the railroad, handling other men’s 
cash, we must concede that the rank and file 
of us are honest, always in favor of what the 
Moral Upheavalist calls good government, 
and always opposed to what he calls badness 
in government. Our most urgent need is not 
to manufacture good character, but rather to 
increase the certainty that the ideals and the 
character already in existence will make them- 
selves felt, not merely when reeking corruption 
is uncovered, but everyday, all the time. 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE EXAMPLE OF 


For example: The people of Philadelphia 
who in 1906 turned against a corrupt political 
machine were the identical people who rein- 
stated that machine in 1907. Judging from 
the progress of the rest of the world, the aver- 
age moral character of the voters was some- 
what better in 1907 when they voted corruption 
in, than in 1906 when they voted corruption 
out. The difference between Philadelphia 
corrupt but contented, and Philadelphia cor- 
rupt and discontented, is not one of character 
but of vision—of information—a chasm to be 
bridged not by ethical training but by infor- 
mation about their government. In _ 1906 
Philadelphia was brilliantly informed about 
two or three dangers. Everybody could iden- 
tify the shady side of the street, its pitfalls and 
obstructions. But in 1907 the electric search- 
light gave way to a parade of flickering torches 
supplemented by an occasional bonfire. When 
election day came the rank and file found one 
side of the street about as dark as the other and 
naturally chose, since compelled to stumble, 
to stumble over the familiar path of party 
regularity. 

Philadelphia’s relapse could have been pre- 
vented just as the idealists of New York could 
have reélected Mayor Low, and just as San 
Francisco can, if it takes the right steps, insure 
itself against the recurrence of the condition 
which is to-day making that city “the scandal 
of the world.” No political “isms” are needed, 
no moral upheaval, no quack or faith cure. 
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The morsl upheaval in Philadelphia made 
no provision for keeping alive the intelligence 
created by the great illumination of 1go6. 
The Mayor converted knew as littie as the 
Mayor unconverted, about the current acts 
of his subordinates and about the every-day 
needs of his city. The leaders of the reform 
party knew little more than the Mayor and 
little more than their followers. Instead of 
keeping up the bonfire of intelligence and 
enthusiasm by adding new fucl, thev tried to 
make a blaze out of the ashes and charred 
timbers of the great bonfire of the year before. 
No new incentive and no new information were 
given to the citizens who desired good govern 
ment. When the Mayor turned over a new 
leaf, and as leader of the reform army became 
the most highly eulogized mayor in the United 
States, his advisers used up their time applaud 
inz his conversion, talked about the ‘superior 
ity of good motive when once aroused,” and 
secured the removal—not of the soil that bred 
disease but of the men who profited from its 
spread. They did not use their opportunity 
to obtain a scheme for effective, cumulative 
publicity that would give the man in the street 
a basis for independent judgment and make 
detection of graft so certain that it would be 
too dangerous to practice it. Not even in the 
departments of health, charities, and_ police 
were methods adopted to weed out the inefhi 
ciency that invites and shelters corruption. 
Everybody put on the Goodness button and 
talked about the new cra of good intention in 
government. The tooth stopped aching—the 
visit to the dentist was put off. The rain 
ceased—who cared for holes in the roof? When 
the Mayor relapsed the whole movement 
collapsed. When election day came the 
reformers themselves were so confused that 
many of them sincerely believed that there was 
more goodness outside reform circles than 
within. Reform was voted out because its 
leaders could not give adequate reasons for 
staying in to the man who was more interested 
in health, comfort, and wages than in the 
relative goodness of the two candidates. 

Philadelphia’s relapse parallelled that of 
New York in 1903, after two years of govern- 
ment by the rarest galaxy of “good”’ officials 
New York ever had. Yet under men of 
unspotted reputation and unquestioned public 
interest, it was possible to mix the board bill 
for babies with the postage account, to charge 
clerical work to contagious disease inspection, 
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to waste millions in school expenses, to keep 
the tax books of private title companies up to 
date while letting city books get years in arrears, 
to lease dock and park privileges for a song, 
to vote hundreds of millions without knowing 
what service was paid for or what service was 
rendered. 

It is a mistake for a city to try to cure its 
diseases of government by putting in power 
men who will rely upon their integrity and 
social standing rather than upon a knowledge 
of the details of government. Experience has 
proved conclusively that there is really nothing 
about a good man that enables him intuitively 
to know whether asphalt is seven inches or 
three inches thick, whether specifications are 
drawn for the advantage of one man, whether 
money intended for vacation schools is diverted 
to salaries of supervision, what the city debt is, 
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or whether taxpavers get their money’s worth 
of service, comfort and health protection. 

If the Bureau’s work in connection with 
the Ahearn Inquiry promises more permanent 
results than the moral upheavals with which 
we associate past failures of good citizens to 
keep their shanty in repair, it is because its 
purpose is not to uncover gross scandal but 
to remove the ignorance on which corruption 
and inefficiency feed. Happily, too, the method 
is within easv reach of every community— 
unlike the moral upheaval method which gives 
the great cities all the scandals, not because 
our small cities have a low percentage of 
corruption and inefficiency, but because a 
moral upheaval in a small town seems _piti- 
fully small in comparison with a similar 
“revolution” in Philadelphia, Chicago, or 
New York. 
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HE American people have been liberal 
in their gifts to the blind. Their at- 
titude has been one of sincere interest 

and kindly expectation of success. There has 
been generous provision to educate the children 
and to surround the aged with comfort. Yet 
the truth forces itself upon those who study 
the problem that much remains to be done, 
that there is some important work which has 
not been even started in many of our states. 


MUCH BLINDNESS UNNECESSARY 


To begin at the beginning, we have found 
that much blindness is unnecessary, that 
perhaps a third of it is the result of disease 
which can be averted by timely treatment. 
Then the instruction of parents and friends 
in the care of blind children needs to be carried 
to every corner of the country. We have before 
us a long campaign of education to teach 
parents that they must encourage sightless 
children to romp and play and grow strong as 
their seeing brothers and sisters do. Failure 
to understand this, and the natural inclination 


to shield and pamper defective children impose 
upon the schools the unnecessary burden of 
straightening crooked backs and deformed 
limbs and correcting nervous habits, engen- 
dered by lack of intelligent discipline at home. 
The backward condition of the pupils when they 
enter the schools for the blind accounts in part 
for the failure of some of our institutions in 
the work they are intended to do. The failure 
is due partly to the inadequacy of the schools 
themselves. Thus we find need of improve- 
ment in training from babyhood to adult life; 
and finally we discover a large class. of adult 
blind persons for whom, as yet, no provision 
has been made in most American communities. 

The records recently gathered by investi- 
gators show that even the educated, industrious 
blind cannot earn their living without more 
special assistance than they now receive. They 
are so severely handicapped throughout life 
that they cannot shift for themselves. Even 
after careful training and apprenticeship, they 
still need help to find their place in the world 
of workers, a world which often does not 
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believe that they can work. 
must prove their ability. At the present time, 
thousands of such American men and women 
are living idle, dependent lives. The cause 
of their unproductive dependence is the error 
of not carrying their education far enough, 
and of not providing them with suitable employ- 
ment. I can explain the situation by outlining 
what seems to be the main tendency of the 
education of the blind in Europe. 

The effort there is to give them trades and 
handicrafts by means of which they can earn 
their bread, or part of it. The aim of the best 
European education is to make each individual 
self-supporting. The blind require special 
teaching to enable them to use the senses of 
hearing and touch in the place of sight, to live 
and toil in the dark. 


ODD BELIEFS ABOUT POWERS OF THE BLIND 


When philanthropists first approach the 
problem, they expect that education will 
develop in the blind extraordinary mental 
capacities. They reason that blind persons 
shut out from every-day distractions will enjoy 
great concentration of mind, and as a result 
will be poets, musicians and thinkers. Such 
was the dream of Valentin Hauy in France 
and Dr. S. G. Howe in Boston, and such to-day 
is the dream of the good Queen of Roumania. 
3ut experience taught Hatiy and Howe that 
the poets, the musicians, and the philosophers 
were not forthcoming. We have to deal with 
a miscellaneous class of defective persons who 
are often not only blind, but weak from the 
very cause that destroyed their sight. From 
confinement and want of exercise they are 
often deficient in vitality and dulled in mind. 
In such conditions of body and mind genius 
can hardly flourish. It is true that blind men 
sometimes have the divine spark in them. 
They have become distinguished in art, in 
science, in literature. But whatever eminence 
they have attained has been in spite of their 
misfortune, and not because of it. The great 
exceptions cheer and encourage us; but they 
remain exceptions. The question is, what 
shall be done with the uninspired majority. 
In Europe it was soon determined that the 
wisest course is not to direct their instruction 
wholly toward things of the intellect, but pro- 
vide trades and industries by means of which 
they can earn a livelihood. The more advanced 
schools of Europe try to give them an education 
suited to their common intelligence and their 
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uncommon infirmity, and the work of the 
schools is supplemented and made practical 
by societies which help them to put their edu 
cation to the best use as ordinary, industrious, 
self-respecting citizens. The vicissitudes of 
business are so complicated that they easil\ 
miss their few chances of self-support, unless 
they have special organizations to find positions 
for them, to advertise their abilities and per 
suade the community to give the blind musician, 
or teacher, or broom-maker, or masseur, or 
whatever he may be, profitable employment. 
There are such organizations in Europe that 
use every effort to bring industrial training 
within the reach of all the blind, and are the 
channels through which the true end of edu 
cation and charity for the sightless is achieved. 
NECESSITY FOR BUSINESS TRAINING 

In America, where the struggle for existence 
is less severe, and where money is more plenti 
ful, we have been long coming to realize thi 
necessity of fitting each individual for a self 
supporting life. Our education has_ been 
administered to all children alike, without 
regard for their capacities or circumstances. 
Consequently most children leave school un 
prepared for a trade or industry or profession. 
This general state of American education has 
complicated the difficulties of the sightless. 
Excellent schools for their instruction, estab 
lished on sound principles, have existed since 
1832 when the first institutions for the blind 
were opened in Boston and New York. But 
they have laid little or no stress upon industria] 
training. Their system of education has the 
same faults as that in the ordinary American 
schools for the seeing. Besides, our insti 
tutions for the blind are intended for children 
and youths, and have not taken very much 
interest in the adults. Until recently we have 
had nothing which corresponds to the societies 
for the blind in Europe, and the associations 
which have lately been formed in two or three 
American states are scarcely beyond the stage 
of tentative effort. 

One great difficulty of the adult blind is, 
that of the thousands of occupations in which 
men engage, only a very few will ever be pos- 
sible for the sightless. The occupations in 
which they have already succeeded are the 
manufacture of mattresses, brooms, brushes, 
mats, baskets, some simple kinds of carpentry 
and weaving, cobbling, typewriting, piano- 
tuning, massage, knitting, crocheting and plain 
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sewing. They have also succeeded to some 
extent as travelling salesmen and agents. There 
is opportunity for them in news-stands, tobacco- 
and candy-shops and other small businesses. 
No doubt other occupations and _ industries 
will be found for them. 

But even a few occupations are sufficient for 
them all, if the trade and the man are fitted 
one to the other, and both are properly advanced 
in the hurrying market-place of life. The 
practical failure of many graduates of our 
schools for the blind is rooted in the entire 
problem of education. But in addition to these 
there is a class whose problem is not strictly 
educational—those who have lost their sight 
in mature years. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GETTING WORK TO DO 


The lot of an idle graduate of a school who 
has learned how to be blind is hard enough. 
He leaves school flushed with hope and courage. 
He thinks he can brave the world and conquer 
it. Perhaps he hears of a position as teacher 
and makes the necessary application. His 
application is refused because he cannot see. 
He learns of another position and applies for 
it in person, passes all the tests and exam- 
inations successfully, and is praised for his 
ability. Still his services are not accepted 
because it is not thought possible for him to 
teach even music as well asa seeing man. Yet 
he has been fitted to teach music. He has 
even studied under masters. 

If a young blind man, educated and trained 
in the dark, loses courage after repeated failure, 
what must be the feelings of one who is sud- 
denly stricken blind in mine or factory? 
Blighted ambitions, sorrow, bitterness and 
despair. “What will become of me? Who 
will feed and clothe my little ones? Must I 
live useless always, an object of charity?” 
These are the questions that rack him. He 
may try to be cheerful; but happy he cannot 
be, unless he finds occupation. His unused 
faculties will rust. The light of intelligence 
fades from his countenance. His hands grope 
for the tool that accident has snatched away. 

What shall we do to alter this condition of 
the blind in America? First of all, it is neces- 
sary to awaken public interest in matters con- 
cerning the sightless. An enlightened public 
sentiment is the only power in a democracy 
that can bring about and maintain the better- 
ment of any class. When the public under- 
stands the blind man, his needs and capacities, 
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there will be an end to the more special causes 
which we find partly responsible for present 
conditions in this country—lack of enthusiasm, 
intelligence and co6éperation on the part of 
those who have charge of the institutions for 
the blind. 

The superintendents of these institutions, 
dependent on boards of trustees who know 
almost nothing about the needs of these institu- 
tions and the difficulties of the blind, trusted 
by a public which is not informed, are often 
men of indifferent attainment, wedded to petty 
theories, and unprogressive. They are gener 
ally kind, and believe that they have the best 
interests of their charges at heart. But the 
existing condition of the sightless throughout 
the country bears sufficient evidence to their 
incompetency. 


CONFUSION IN PRINTING FOR THE BLIND 


An obvious illustration of their incompetency 
and the absence of codperation between the 
schools is the confusion in the prints for the 
blind. One would think that the advantages 
of having a common print would not require 
argument. Yet every effort to decide which 
print is best has failed. The Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, with a large printing fund, 
clings to Line Letter—embossed characters, 
shaped like Roman letters, in spite of the fact 
that most of the blind prefer a point system. 
The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind 
offers its readers American Braille, a print in 
which the letters are composed of raised dots. 
This is a modification of the system which 
was perfected by Louis Braille three-quarters 
of a century ago and is still the system used 
throughout Europe. The New York Institution 
invented, controls and advocates New York 
Point, another species of Braille. The money 
appropriated by the national government to 
emboss books for the blind is used for all the 
types. The new periodical, the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine jor the Blind, the boon for which 
we have waited many years, is printed in 
American Braille and New York Point. The 
same book, expensive to print once, has to be 
duplicated in the various systems for the differ- 
ent institutions. Other prints are yet to come. 
They are still in the crucible of meditation. 
A plague upon all these prints! Let us have 
one system, whether it is an ideal one, or not. 
For my part, I wish nothing had been invented 
except European Braille. There was already 
a considerable library in this system when the 
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American fever for irvention plunged us into 
this Babel of prints which is typical of the 
many confusions from which the blind suffer 
throughout the United States. 

We Americans spend more money on the 
education of defectives than any other country. 
But we do not always find the shortest, easiest 
and most economical way of accomplishing 
the end we have in view. We desire to bring 
the greatest happiness to the largest number. 
We give generously as earnest of our desire, 
and then we do not see that our bounty is 
wisely spent. 

THE WORK OF TWO WOMEN 

Three or four years ago, in New York, two 
cultivated women became interested in the 
blind. They observed how much _ pleasure 
some blind persons derived from a musical 
entertainment, and they thought how many 
hours the sightless must spend without diver- 
sion. They set to work to establish a bureau 
for the distribution to the blind of tickets for 
the theatre, the opera and other entertainments. 
This brought them into contact with the blind, 
and they soon perceived that their efforts to 
entertain them were but to gild a sepulchre. 
The blind said to them: “You are very kind 
to give us pleasure. But it is work we need, 
something to do with our hands. It is terrible 
to sit idle all day long. Give us that wondrous 
thing, interest in life. Work wedded to interest 
gives dignity, sweetness and strength even to 
our kind of life.” 

The two noble women determined to see 
what could be done. They went for infor- 
mation to the New York Institution for the 
Blind. They asked why the blind were un- 
employed. They received courteous assurances 
that everything possible was being done for the 
blind, that their hard lot was the inevitable 
result of circumstances. The fact that they 
were idle was deplored, but there was no help 
for it. In a world of machinery, specialized 
industry and keen competition the blind man 
could not expect to find profitable occupation. 
He must, it was urged, ever remain a public 
charge to be treated kindly, and the young 
women were heartily commended for their 
efforts to supply them with entertainment. 
Indeed, it was argued, it would be cruel to add 
to the burden of infirmity the burden of labor. 
It would be quite as cruel to expect them to 
earn their living as to compel a disabled horse 
to earn his oats. (The same kind of specious 
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argument was being disseminated in Massa- 
chusetts and other states.) But the ladies were 
too intelligent and too earnest to be convinced. 
Their visit was the beginning of a new move- 
ment in New York toward the betterment of 
the sightless. 


AN ADEQUATE CENSUS OF THE BLIND 

Soon afterward an association was formed. 
Meetings were held. Men of ability and elo 
quence spoke in behalf of the work and drove 
the truth home to the people that the heaviest 
burden upon the blind is not blindness, but 
idleness. The institution raised its head in 
protest and_ self-justification, and tried to 
prejudice the blind against the association. 
[t opposed an adequate census of the sightless. 
The association appealed to the Legiclature for 
an appropriation to carry on the ccnsus. The 
Legislature made the appropriation and estab 
lished a commission. The Commission appoint- 
ed one of the two ladies Director of the Census, 
with the result that a complete registry of th: 
blind of New York State will soon be availabk 
This census will not be like the United States 
Census figures, which are vague and incom 
plete, but will tell how many blind there are, 
where each lives, and in what circumstances, 
what occupation he has, what trade he has 
learned in school, how old he is, how long he 
has been blind, and from what cause he lost 
his sight. The New York census and _ the 
Massachusetts census will tell with scientific 
definiteness what has been left undone, and 
will enable us to deal more intelligently with 
the problems of the sightless. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 
grew out of a volunteer organization which 
carried on investigations and experiments. At 
the experiment station a few blind persons 
learned to weave rugs, fabrics suitable for 
curtains, table-covers and_ sofa-pillows and 
other things useful and beautiful. At this 
station industries and processes were tested 
with a view to increase the number of lucrative 
occupations in’ which the blind, especially 
women, might engage. After it had demon- 
strated to the state that they are capable of 
higher efficiency than they have generally 
reached, the association asked the Legislature 
for an appropriation to extend the work. The 
appropriation was granted, and a commission 
was appointed by the Governor to be respon- 
sible for the welfare of all the blind in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The Commission took over all the work of 
the association, proceeded with the census, 
enlarged the experiment plant, opened an 
attractive shop in a fashionable shopping 
district of Boston, and will open industrial 
shops in other parts of the state as seems 
advisable. The Commission furnishes blind 
home-workers with raw materials. It starts 
trustworthy blind men and women in business, 
with the understanding that if they succeed, 
they will pay back the amount the State has 
lent them. The Commission gives information 
to sightless persons who seek positions. Above 
all things, it urges upon each community its 
responsibility for the care and employment of 
the blind within its precincts. State institu 
tions can train the blind man; but his fellow 
citizens must furnish the market for his pro- 
ducts, and see to it that he gets his fair share 
of patronage. 


A GREAT PRACTICAL WORK 


In Massachusetts, happily, opposition 
between the old order and the new has ceased. 
The Perkins Institution for the Blind and the 
Commission are working together. The shop 
where the Commission puts on sale the work 
of the sightless is under the same roof with 
the salesroom of the Perkins Institution. The 
school in changing its attitude has set an 
example which other institutions cannot afford 
to disregard. For the new movement in behalf 
of the blind will not cease until every sightless 
person in our land has the chance to earn at 
least part of his support. 

Philanthropists and public-spirited people 
all over the country have taken up the work. 
Business men are advocating it. Great men 
like Mark Twain and Mr. Choate have 
approved it. Governors and legislatures have 
given it public sanction. Its complete success 
now depends on three classes of responsible 
persons: First, the directors of the institutions 
and other educators; second, the trustees of 
the institutions and the State Boards; third 
and ultimately, the public, of which the blind 
man is one. 

We ask that the directors be cultivated men, 
sincerely interested in the whole problem; that 
if they have not the initiative to lead the way 
to progress, they will accept and carry out 
intelligent suggestions. We ask that the trus- 
tees of our institutions for the blind be chosen 
for the highest interest of the sightless, for their 
competency, and not merely for name, family 
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or social eminence. We ask that they be men 
who can afford a little time to study the prob- 
lems of the blind. We ask that the trustees 
be so qualified that no director or teacher or 
any other person can impose upon them as to 
the condition, work or efficiency of the school, 
or the accomplishments of its graduates. We 
ask that the trustees build schools for the blind 
on land suited to the peculiar needs of the 


sightless. 


THE NEED OF OPEN AIR EMPLOYMENT 


The blind need to be placed where they can 
have plenty of room for playgrounds and learn 
a little of farming and gardening. Willow- 
work is one of the well known industries for 
the blind in Europe; but it has not been intro- 
duced here, except in Wisconsin, because of 
the lack of willow. Why not plant willow 
on land near the institutions, and employ 
blind people to trim and care for the willow- 
groves? Why not let the blind raise poultry? 
It has proved a profitable industry for them 
in England. If these suggestions do not prove 
practical, the fact remains that the sightless 
need large playgrounds—out-of-door __ life. 
Their inactivity and often the disease which 
caused their blindness keep them undeveloped 
and anemic. If they are to become strong, 
healthy men and women, they must have a 
great deal of unrestrained exercise in the open 
air. Inthe old days there was at least an excuse 
for putting the institutions in the cities; but 
now, when the trolley makes the country acces- 
sible, every consideration of economy and well- 
being for the sightless cries out against the 
blasting of the rock of crowded Manhattan for 
the purpose of building a school for the blind. 
Such costly building was, I am told, meditated 
by the trustees of the New York Institution, 
and I am glad to learn that they have abandoned 
the idea. I shall be glad too, and all the friends 
of the blind will rejoice, if the trustees of the 
Perkins Institution succeed in their wise efforts 
to move the school out in the country. 

We ask the public to take all these matters 
to heart and understand the needs of the sight- 
less. The strangest ignorance exists in the 
minds of people as to what the blind can do. 
They are amazed when they hear that a blind 
person can write on the typewriter, dress him- 
self without assistance, go up and down stairs 
alone, eat with a fork and know when the sun 
is shining. But they are ready to believe that 
we have a special stock of senses to replace those 
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which we have lost! They believe unquestion- 
ingly, for instance, that I can play the piano, 


distinguish colors and write sonnets in two or 


three languages. Yet they doubt that I can 
write this article, or arrive at the simple facts 
and deductions it contains. 

The public must learn that the blind man 
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is neither a genius nor a freak nor an idiot, 
He has a mind which can be educated, a hand 
which can be trained, ambitions which it is 
right for him to strive to realize, and it is the 
duty of the public to help him to make the best 
of himself, so that he can win light through 
work, 


UN DER- 


TAKINGS 


SERIES OF BOOKS OF VALUE THAT ARE ON THE MARKET OR IN PREPARATION 


O MUCH attention is paid to current 
fiction and to more or less sensational 
short-lived that the public, 

perhaps, is inclined to forget the larger under- 
takings of the publishing houses. A few of 
such large undertakings are, therefore, here 
explained, as a reminder of the continuous 
and less heralded additions to books of value. 


books 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Of these ‘‘libraries,”’ or growing collections 
of books uniformly bound, the Everyman’s 
Library, issued in the United Siates by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, is one of the most popular 
as well as one of the most serviceable. It is 
intended that it shall include not only the 
English classics but also many books that are 
either out of print, or so rare, or so expensive 
as to be out of the reach of the evervday reader. 
Reprints of such books, well printed and mod- 
estly bound, are here offered at a most reason- 
able price, for each volume. The public 
appreciation of this idea has been shown in 
several ways; by a large sale, of course, but 
especially by the eagerness with which the 
books by the more obscure authors of the past 
have been bought. The publishers have thus 
clearly performed a very real service toward 
putting within easy reach that part of English 
literature that was hardest to procure. 


AMERICAN STATE SERIES 


The Century Company is issuing a series, 
now eight volumes, of studies of the American 
State. These studies are: “The American Con- 
stitutional System,” by Dr. W. Willoughby, 
professor of political science in Johns Hopkins 





University; ‘The American Judiciary,” by 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut and 
professor of constitutional law in Yale Univer 
sity; ‘Territories and Dependencies,” by thi 
Hon. W. F. Willoughby, Treasurer of Porto 
Rico; “City Government in the United States,” 
by Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, Eaton professor 
of administrative law and municipal science 
in Columbia University; ‘ Party Organization,” 
by Mr. Jesse Macy, professor of political science 
in Iowa College; and ‘Local Government: 
Town and County,” by Mr. John A. Fairlie, 
assistant professor of administrative law in the 
University of Michigan. These volumes ar 
first of all devoted to a description of conditions 
as they exist in the United States, but they seek 
also to suggest the problems that exist in our 
political structure, with the considerations 
involved in their solution. The books are sold 
at $1.25 apiece. 


“TEADING AMERICANS”’ 


A series on much the same subject, but 
approached from the angle of the personalities 
that have made conditions what they are, is 
the series of biographies of Leading Americans, 
in course of publication by Henry Holt and 
Company. These volumes, of which “Leading 
American Soldiers,” by Mr. R. M. Johnston, 
has been published, will be of large size, and 
each will contain several biographies under 
such classifications as ‘Leading American 
Historians,” by Prof. William P. Trent, of 
Columbia University; “ Leading American Law- 
yers,” by Mr. Henry C. Merwin; “Leading 
American Poets,” by Dr. Curtis Hidden Page, 
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etc. The price of these books will probably 
be fixed at $1.75, net, each. 
ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF HISTORY 

An historical work of unique interest, and 
ereat value, is the series of Original Narratives of 
Karly American History, now being reproduced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, under the auspices 
of the American Historical Association. Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson, director of the depart- 
ment of historical research in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, is the editor of the 
series. ‘These volumes will be literal repro- 
ductions of the earliest editions of the books 
written by the original explorers and founders 
of America prior to the year 1700. Of such 
books as appeared originally in foreign lan- 
guages the best available translations will be 
used. The idea is to set before students and 
general readers the fresh and vivid words of 
the people who were eye witnesses of the birth 
of our country—the sources from which all 
modern historians have drawn the material for 
their works. But, as the editor says, ‘no sub- 
sequent sources can have quite the intellectual 
interest, none quite the sentimental value, 
which attaches to these early narrations, 
springing directly from the brains and hearts of 
the nation’s founders.” Of this series there 
have already been issued, ““The Northmen, 
Columbus, and Cabot, 985-1503,” edited by 
Prof. Julius E. Olson of the University of 
Wisconsin and Prof. Edward G. Bourne of 
Yale; and ‘“‘iarly English and French 
Voyages,” edited by the Rev. Dr. Henry S. 
Burrage. Other volumes in preparation are 
“The Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States,” “Champlain’s Voyages,” ‘‘ Nar- 
ratives of Early Virginia,” “ Bradford’s History 
of Plymouth Plantation,” ‘ Narratives of New 
Netherland,” ‘ Johnson’s Wonder-Working 
Providence of Sion’s Savior in New England,” 
and “Narratives of Early Maryland.” These 
volumes are sold at $3 net, apiece. 

Another historical series is the ‘ American 
Nation, a History,”’ edited by Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Professor of American History in 
Harvard University. The development of the 
United States has here been traced according 
to the clearly defined periods into which, upon 
scientific analysis, it is seen to fall; and each 
period has been treated in a separate volume, 
written by a trained specialist in the history of 
that period, who has studied the original 
sources. Thus the volumes, read in proper 
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order, make a consecutive history of the United 
States from the “European Background of 
American History,” to the “Outcome of the 
Civil War’’—these being the titles of the first 
and the last volumes of the twenty-one already 


issued. The complete list of titles is as follows: 
European Background of American History, 


Basis of American History, Spain in America, 
England in America, Colonial Self-government, 
Provincial America, France in America, Pre- 
liminaries of the Revolution, The American 
Revolution, The Confederation and the Con- 
stitution, The Federalist System, The Jeffer- 
sonian System, The Rise of American Nation- 
ality, Rise of the New West, Jacksonian Democ- 
racy, Slavery and _ Abolition, Westward 
Extension, Parties and Slavery, Causes of the 
Civil War, The Appeal to Arms, Outcome of 
the Civil War. The volumes are sold separate- 
ly at $2 net. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 


Doubleday, Page & Co., are doing a good 
service for contemporaneous history: they are 
publishing a series of first-hand studies of his- 
tory in the making in all parts of the world 
to-day, written by men who are special students 
of the countries or movements of which they 
write. This series, known as the Geographical 
Library, tells the story of the great movements 
of world importance in the words of participants 
and eye witnesses. ‘The Opening of Tibet” 
is described by Mr. Perceval Landon, a mem- 
ber of Colonel Younghusband’s party that 
first entered the sacred city of the Dalai Lama; 
the conquest of Africa by modern civilization 
is foreshadowed by C. G. Schillings in “ Flash- 
lights in the Jungle’; the stupendous convulsion 
in the Far East, that promises to change the 
entire course of civilization, is vividly described 
by Dr. W. A. P. Martin in “The Awakening of 
China,” and by Homer K. Hulbert in “The 
Passing of Korea’’; and the progress toward 
the discovery of the North Pole is told in the 
words of two foremost American Arctic ex- 
plorers, Capt. R. E. Peary, in his “ Nearest the 
Pole,” and Anthony Fiala, in “Fighting the 
Polar Ice.”” These volumes are uniformly $3.80 
net, except “Nearest the Pole” which is $4.80 
net. 


CHILDREN’S AND OUTDOOR BOOKS 


These publishers add constantly to their 
series of books on things Every Child Should 
Know, go cents net, apiece, except Birds ($1.20) 
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and Water Wonders ($1.10 net), to their 
Farm Library (now including volumes on 
Farm Management, Soils, Farm Animals, 
and Cotton, $2 net a volume); to the Garden 
Library (Roses and How to Grow Them, 
Ferns, Lawns, and Daffodils, $1.10 net a vol- 
ume) and to the Nature Library. 


THE NATURE LIBRARY 
The last-named series is now a set of 
ten volumes, that have found an_ enor- 


mous sale amongst lovers of nature, schools 
and colleges, and public libraries — larger, 
probably, than the sale of all other similar 
series combined. First in its field, it has 
maintained its position as the most complete 
library of outdoor life. The following 


volumes are now published: Bird Neigh- 
bors ($2), Game Birds ($2), Bird Homes 
($2.20), Animals ($3.30), Fishes ($4.40), 
Butterflies ($3.30), Moths ($4.40), Insects 
($3.30), Wild Flowers ($3.30), and “ Mush- 
rooms ($3.30), the whole set, uniformly 


bound, at $35.15. 

Three new books of this series have recently 
been issued: the Reptile Book, the Frog Book, 
and the Tree Book, each selling for $4.40. 

The Large Print Library is the latest series 
announced by Doubleday, Page & Co. It is 
designed to furnish the classical novels of 
English literature, printed in a scientifically 
chosen type for folks who find the usual face 
uncomfortable. The volumes are also sold at 
a very moderate price. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


The Macmillan Company publishes in this 
country the Cambridge Modern History. 
Planned by the late Lord Acton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge, and edited by A. W. Ward, G. 
W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes, it is the 
most ambitious and comprehensive history of 
modern times. Its scope is the evolution of 
Europe and America from the Renaissance to 
the present, and the nine volumes (of the twelve 
planned) that have been published have met 
with an enthusiastic reception from scholars. 
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The titles are: The Renaissance, The Refor- 
mation, The Wars of Religion, The Thirty 
Years’ War, Bourbons and Stuarts, The Eigh- 
teenth Century, The United States, The 
French Revolution, Napoleon, Restoration and 
Reaction, The Growth of Nationalities, and 
The Latest Age. These volumes are $4 net, 
each. 

THE 


TEMPLE CLASSICS 


The Temple Classics, which combine in al- 
most unrivalled degree the virtues of beauty, 
convenience, and cheapness, are being issucd 
in this country by several publishers. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. have announced the first two 
volumes of the Temple Moliere. The Mac- 
millan Company issues more than a_ hundred 
titles and authors in this series, many of them 
being sets of from two to forty volumes each, 
and ranging in subject matter from Latin 
translations to fairy tales and novels and the 
older plays. 


OTHER SERIES 


Frederick Stokes and Company are publish- 
ing The Story of Exploration Series, that are 
authoritative studies of new lands by members 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain. 

John Lane publishes three series (at $1 net, 
a volume): Handbooks of Practical Gardening, 
Country Handbooks, and Living Masters of 
Music; besides the New Pocket Library of 
standard fiction, at 75 cents net, in cloth. 

This record of serious books, all of them 
elaborate undertakings involving a great invest- 
ment of capital, upon which the returns must 
necessarily be slow and often of doubtful profit, 
is far from complete. But it serves to prove 
that the publishers are, after all, men who do 
seriously consider their duty to the public and 
to literature as well as their own immediate 
profit. It is an encouraging record of honest 
endeavor to do something toward maintaining 
a tradition of publishing that has not so much 
been changed as obscured in the public mind 
by changed methods of exploiting the lighter 
products of literature. 
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PROBING AS 


HEN the massive Pennsylvania 
capitol rising above the Susque- 
hanna at Harrisburg is reduced 

to figures, it is still impressive. The figures 
are both an illustration in “graft”? and a 
demonstration in efficiency. The latter is the 
reason for this story. Every one, of course, 
between the oceans has heard of the dis- 
closures made officially by Governor Stuart’s 
investigation commission, but not every one 
realizes the important service rendered the 
commission and its counsel by a stern, 
penetrating group of professional probers. 
It is the recent work of these probers, these 
quick, tireless fraud finders; it is their work 
during laborious nights and days, that is a 
demonstration in efficiency. 

In February last the Governor redeemed 
a campaign pledge. An investigation of the 
new State Capitol was ordered. He de- 
manded the facts, and all the facts. More- 
over, to avoid all thought of bias, he went 
outside Pennsylvania and engaged The Audit 
Company of New York to examine every 
book and account, to probe every transaction 
in the erection and furnishing of the building. 
Forthwith, under the direction of the com- 
pany’s New York Manager, Mr. James 
Cameron, a group of experts, each trained 
for his part in the work, proceeded to Harris- 
burg for what proved to be a five months’ 
task. And with what result? To-day every 
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dollar of the nine millions spent in furnishing 
the capitol has been accounted for. Indeed, 
it has been twice accounted for, once in the 
pocket whence it had gone from the State 
Treasury, and again in the desks and hat 
trees, bought by the foot, in the leather 
upholstered chairs bought also by the foot, 
in the French Baccarat glass ‘imported ” 
from Pittsburg, in the art metal and brass in 
million dollar quantities. In whatever form 
the dollar took, the people of Pennsylvania 
now know all about it. And they know not 
only through the burden of proof in a mass 
of conflicting evidence, given direct and in 
rebuttal, but through absolute mathematical 
demonstration. Every fact has been ascer- 
tained and set down, where it stands, in the 
convincing power of truth. 

Before the State of Pennsylvania dropped 
this plummet line, determined to go to the 
bottom of the graft, however deep, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a Keystone institu- 
tion second in importance only to the State 
itself, had asked this same company of 
experts to make a searching investigation of 
its employees. This followed a charge of 
favoritism, made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in reference to the 
distribution of cars among shippers. It is 
probably safe to say that never in the history 
of business has the personnel of a great 
corporation been so mercilessly dissected. 



































Thirty-five accountants, and eighty clerks 
were put on the books. They examined 
7,500 special orders for cars and 16,000 
sheets showing the daily car distribution. 
They made 45,000,000 postings from these 
reports, and finally turned in their own 
report giving conclusions which covered 
thousands of typewritten and tabular pages. 
How imposing this report was in mere bulk 
is shown in an accompanying illustration. 
The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 
has over 200,000 
employees. Many 
millions of 
money are han- 
dled every year. 
But as to those 
in position to 
direct parts of 
this tremendous 
total to their own 
uses —or to avail 
themselves of 
graft—what did 
the investigation 
show? Unlike 
the later revela- 
tions at Harris- 
burg, it was found 
that in no in- 
stance of an ofh- 
cer, and only in 
an odd case, here 
and there, of an 
employee, had any 
of the servants of 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad failed in 
respect of their 
full duty. 

A writer in THE 
Wor.p’s WorK 
last May, com- 
menting on the report of the special Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania Directors, based on 
‘the investigation, said: ‘When I read this 
report I regarded it as an artistic white- 
wash. Going through it step by step, with 
my mind upon the names of the men who 
signed it, it became the most splendid 
vindication of human nature that has ever 
been given to the public of the United 
States.” 
Here was truth again, in this case demon- 
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strating in the main, innocence of grav 
charges. But the important thing was that 
like a proposition in geometry, it was th 
truth arrived at with mathematical pre 
cision, and therefore accepted without ques 
tion. It is this sort of service which tru 
experts may render the modern commer 
cial world. Nor is it rendered merely i: 
such conspicuous cases as the investiga 
tions by a State or for a great railroa 
company. Thes: 
are the dramati 
things of wid 
public interest 
which focus gen 
eral attention, 
but they are 
relatively not 
important com- 
pared to the 
whole, country- 
wide service of 
trained account- 
ants, as fur- 
nished in every 
branch of busi- 
ness as part of 
the day’s work. 
These men stand 
for the law of or- 
der and do much 
to hold the mod- 
ern business 
world, with its 
countless _ inter- 
ests and compli- 
cations, in an or- 
bit of progressive 
development. 

With the great 
growth of busi- 
ness there arose 
a pressing need 
for accurate and 
systematized knowledge. Its possession 
was found to be the difference between 
success and failure. 


THE NEED OF ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 


Andrew Carnegie asked a publisher one 
day what the profits were on his business. 
The reply was that the publisher couldn’t 
tell until he had taken an inventory at 
the end of the year. Carnegie rejoined 
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that he wouldn’t think of being in a 
business where he couldn’t tell every day 
whether he was making money or losing it, 
and how much. It is this information that 
a modern audit company makes instantly 
available. Its service is for the man who 
wants to know every essential fact in his 
business. The publisher to whom Carnegie 
made his searching response at once had his 
business organized and systematized. To- 
day he knows not only whether his business 
is making or losing money, but he knows 
every department that makes or loses, and 
has this information even about every single 
book he produces and sells. While there 
are many thousands of books in his stock 
room, there is a stout red book in the safe 
that has a value beyond price, because in it 
there is an epitome of the entire business. 
It is a dependable guide, because it contains 
accurate and available knowledge about 
every branch of the concern and, of course, 
it is guarded with the care of a ship’s 
compass. 

Here, really, is a constructive service, 
apart from mere auditing and reporting of 
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facts, which these modern accountants and 
organizers render the business world. They 
protect and conserve by keeping a man face 
to face with the actual condition of his busi- 
ness. He can’t escape it, if he would. Like 
the procession of bears in the old clock tower 
at Berne it parades regularly before him. And 
when he has knowledge, so arranged as to be 
always available, he has the best kind of 
business insurance. 


THE COMPANY OF THE EXPERTS 


The oldest and largest organization which 
gets this knowledge for the commercial 
world has been very aptly called “the Com- 
pany of the Experts.” Every member is 
sworn to inviolable secrecy. This is carried 
to the point that even the directors of the 
company do not know the names of its 
clients. The guilds of the middle ages did 
not guard their trade secrets more carefully 
than the members of this organization 
guard the knowledge which results from 
their audits and examinations. Of course, 
this has built up an esprit de corps in the 
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organization that is of incalculable value 
as an aid to efficiency. Not only that, it 
has secured for the organization the complete 
and implicit confidence of the financial and 
commercial world. The banker, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant, large and small, 
know that they can entrust an examination 
of their accounts to ‘‘the Company of the 
Experts” and be assured that it will be con- 
ducted with un eye single only to their 
interests; as much so, in fact, as though it 
were conducted by themselves. 


SOME OF THE COMPANY’S CLIENTS 


Of course, only the names of those who 
publish the Company’s certificates are ever 
made public, but, as showing how wide 
and varied its clientele is, a few representa- 
tive names are subjoined, taken at random 
from recent public prints. The range is 
from large industrial corporations like the 
American Car & Foundry Company, the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, the American Cement Company 
and the Crocker-Wheeler Company, which 
are corporations doing a business all over 
the country, to such New York concerns as 
the City & Suburban Homes Company, 
the Columbia Investment & Real Estate 
Company, the National Arts Club of New 
York, the Crescent Athletic Club of Brook- 
lyn, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and St. John’s Guild. A certifi- 
cate is availed of. by the Northern Securities 
Company, by the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, and by the Colorado 
& Southern. In the far West the Tonopah 
Mining Company of Nevada is a client; in 
Philadelphia the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was recently examined, as 
was the Western Saving Fund Society of the 


same city. A client in Cleveland is The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company. 
Another in Baltimore is the Merchants’ 


National Bank. The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit is regularly examined, as 
is the First National Bank of Pensacola, 
Florida, and the Perth Amboy Trust 
Company, in New Jersey. Truly a strik- 
ing assembly of names large and small, 
and gathered from every quarter of our 
great country. 

It will be seen, too, that every form of 
business, and almost every kind of charitable 
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A BUSINESS 


and religious organization, call in “t] 
Company of the Experts” for examinatio 
for advice, and often, as a 


accounting. 


THE SCOPE OF AN AUDIT COMPANY 

The Company’s General Manager, M.. 
Edward T. Perine, a man of wide experienc: , 
first as a banker and then in developing t! 
audit company idea in America, was recent! 
asked what the real scope and purpose of a 
audit company is. He replied: “It is 
business of probing—an organization dea 
ing in guaranteed facts. It sells only on 
product—brains as expressed in clear, tru 
reports. Not all of its men need to be light 
ning calculators. The bulk of its busines 
is not running down defaulting employees 
but rather anticipating dishonesty and pre 
venting its occurrence. A good audit com 
pany does not promote enterprises or engag: 
in any actual financial business. There i: 
responsibility enough in managing a grea‘ 
auditing business without departing for « 
moment from the strict lines of expert work 
Even with close to one hundred and fifty 
accountants and employees, my own problem 
is still to add more specialists—to find mor 
brains, to open up new branches of the work 
even in addition to our present Bank Exam 
ining, Commercial and other well-manned 
departments. Our reports almost always 
include clever, money-saving ideas and 
recommendations. It should be more widely 
known, too, that our services are rendered 
for very reasonable fees. It is surprising 
how much corporation or other auditing can 
be done in a year, for a fee of a very few 
hundred dollars.” 

THE DIRECTORS 

The Directors of the Audit Company of 
New York are men of important affairs in 
that city. Except in the case of their own 
engagements of the Company’s services they 
cannot know of the contents of a report 
made by it. Their names are: August 
Belmont, of August Belmont & Company, 
William A. Nash, President of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, Joseph S. Auerbach, of the 
law firm of Davies, Stone & Auerbach, 
Dumont Clarke, President of the American 
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Exchange National Bank, James Stillman, 
President of the National City Bank, George 
Harvey, President of Harper & Brothers, 
John I. Waterbury, President, of the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, George W. Young 
of George W. Young & Company, Valen- 
tine P. Snyder, President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, T. DeWitt Cuyler, 
Counsellor at Law, of Philadelphia, John 
IX. Borne, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
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A BOSINESS 


HOW INFORMATION CAN BE 


SECURED 


The General Manager will personally 
correspond with any banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, or other person who may 
write him requesting such attention. His 
duties take him at intervals from the home 
office in New York to the branches of the 
Company in Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. In any of the cities 
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tors of the Trust’ Company of America, 


together with William B. Leeds and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. The honorary off- 
cers of the Company are: 

Mr. Belmont, Acting President, Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Young and Mr. John J. Mitchell, 
of Chicago, Vice Presidents. . 


The executive officers are: Mr. Edward 
T. Perine, General Manager and Treasurer, 
Mr. F. C. Richardson, Assistant Treasurer. 
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named he will be glad to meet those wish- 
ing to know more of the Company and 
of its standard of examining and making 
reports. 

Whenever accounting skill is required, 
with absolute secrecy and with proper 
despatch, the business men of Amer- 
ica are invited to avail themselves of 
the services of “the Company of the 
Experts,” 
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